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EDITORIAL NOTICES. — All communications for the Editor and books for review 
(to be sent by mail) should be addressed to P. O. Box 1839, New York, N. Y. Parcels for 
Express or Messenger delivery should be addressed to 37 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 

Contributors are requested to send their MSS. without rolling or folding them, and 
to use half sheets of commercial note size. No notice will be taken of MSS. with 
both sides of the sheets written upon. 

The Policy of the Review is stated in the following extract from the commendation 
signed by fifty-nine of the American Bishops —all who were present at the General 
Convention held in Philadelphia, October, 1883 :— 

At the head of our current literature stands the CHURCH REVIEW. During the last few 
years, and under its present Editorship, it has won a deservedly high place among all similar 
publications in the country. It is as comprehensive in its tone as the Church itself. All 
schools of thought that may lawfully claim recognition are welcome to its pages. The most 
vital questions of the day have been discussed by it with dignity, learning, and commanding 
ability, etc. 

TWO PRIZES OF $50.00 EACH. —A prominent Clergyman of the Church 
offers two prizes of $50.00 each for the best articles on the following subjects : — 

I. THE IMPEDIMENTS TO MARRIAGE — DIRECTLY AND INDIRECTLY — REFERRED 
TO IN THE MARRIAGE SERVICE. 
II. THE VALIDITY OF ANGLICAN ORDINATIONS. 


In all cases proofs must be given. 
Articles on the first subject must be sent to the Editor of the CourcH REvIEw not 


later than the first of September; and on the second subject the first of October next. 
Each article must bear the private mark of the writer and be accompanied by a sealed 
envelope containing a copy of the same and the name of the writer. The two articles 
receiving the prizes will be published in the September and October numbers of the 
CHURCH REVIEW. 

A PRIZE OF $350.00 OFFERED. — The Editor is authorized, by a prominent 
layman deeply interested in the subject, to offer a first and second prize of $250 and 
$100 respectively for the best and second best of a series of articles to be written for 
the purpose of showing the value and importance of Beneficiary Aid Societies for the 
education of young men for the ministry of the Church —the duty on the part of the 
laity generously to sustain such societies, and effectually answering the objections 
commonly urged against beneficiary education. 

CONDITIONS, ETC. — The articles must not exceed 12,000 words in length, and 
must be mailed to the Editor of the Cutrcn Review, P. O. Box 1839, New York, 
N. Y., on or before November 1, 1886. 

Names of writers must not be signed to their articles. But each article must bear 
the private mark of the writer and a copy of this and the name of the writer must be 
addressed in a sealed envelope to “ E.,” P. O. Box 704, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The award will be made by a committee of five, namely, —two of whom will be ap- 
pointed by the Evangelical Education Society, and two by the Society for the Increase 
of the Ministry, and the fifth being the offerer of the prize, or some one selected by him. 

The articles taking the first and second prizes will be printed in the CHURCH RE- 
view for December, 1886, and January, 1887, and the copyright of the two articles 
will be the joint property of the above-named Societies. 

The other articles will be returned to the writers, but the Committee may, at its 
option, retain any of them by sending to the writer the sum of $25 in lieu thereof. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Beginning with the July number THe Cuurcu Review will appear monthly 
instead of quarterly, as before, and will be published by Messrs. HouGuTon, 
MIFFLIN & Co. 

While THe Cuurcn Review is not the exponent of any party, it counts 
among its writers so many of the ablest and most eminent of the clergy and 
scholars of the American Episcopal Church, that it may fairly claim to repre- 
sent the thought, the culture, and the varied intellectual and religious character 
of that Church. 

THE Review is heartily commended to the favor and practical support of all 
to whom its special religious associations appeal, and to others who cannot fail 
to be interested by its discussions of ethical, historical, educational, and literary 
subjects. 

Each number will contain ninety-six pages, or more. 


TERMS: $4.00 a year; 35 cents a number. 


Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the sender, and therefore remittances should be made by 
money-order, draft, or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 


4 PARK STREET, Boston; 11 EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


COMMUNION WINE. 


A Critical Examination of Scripture Words and Historic Testimony. By the Rev. 
Epwarp H. Jewett, S.T.D. (Reprinted from the CHURCH REvIEw of April and 


ul ly 188 ) Price 25 cents. 
FROM BISHOP WILLIAMS. 


MY DEAR DR. JEWETT: MIDDLETOWN, CONN., Fanuary 11, 1886. 

I have read your admirable articles on “Communion Wine” with great pleasure and instruc- 
tion. You have, it seems to me, settled the question beyond possibility of further argument. 

The labor of preparing two such articles must have been enormous ; and there are not many 
among us capable of undertaking it. 

I am sure you will receive, as you assuredly deserve, the thanks of all persons who desire to 
learn the meaning and teaching of Holy Scripture fairly brought out /vom it, and not any kind of 


notion imported z7/o it. 
Affectionately yours, JOHN WILLIAMS. 








FROM BISHOP SEYMOUR. 

MY DEAR BROTHER: SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Afay 9g, 1885. 

From the fact that I have an article in the CHURCH Review for April, I have looked into 
the number, and in consequence I have seen and read your article on “Communion Wine.” I 
beg to thank you for it. It is convincing and crushing. The principle involved is of very grave 
importance. This so-called “temperance movement ” is in the line of doing an immense amount 
of mischief — it is confusing men’s minds, and good men’s, too, in the distinction between good 
and evil. Your article is capital. 


Affectionately yours, GEORGE F. SEYMOUR. 
Sent on receipt of price, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 
4 PARK Sr., Bosron; 11 E. 17TH StT., NEW YORK. 
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EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS OF THE CHURCH. 





HE GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEM- 
INARY, 
Cuetsea Square, New York. 
The Academical year begins on Wednesday, in the 
September Ember Week. 
The students live in the buildings. Tuition and rooms 
free. Board in Refectory four and a half dollars a week. 
SpectaL STUDENTs admitted, and a Post GRADUATE 
course for Graduates of other Theological Seminaries. 
The requirements for admission and further particulars 
can be had from 
Rev. E. A. HOFFMAN, D.D., Dean, 
426 West 23d Street, New York. 


IVINITY SCHOOL OF THE PROT- 


ESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN | 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The next year will begin September 16. Complete 
Faculty, thorough work. Sound learning, manliness, 
earnest spirituality cultivated in students. Special and 
Post-Graduate courses. 

New commodious building, new chapel. 
Dean, 


Address the 


Tue Rev. EDWARD T. BARTLETT, 
soth Street and Woodland Avenue, Philadelphia. 


JpPsscorsr THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, 
CamBripGe, Mass. 

Twentieth year begins September 29. The Church’s 
prescribed preparation for Orders pursued in a mature 
manner, with peculiar local advantages and attractions. 
Also Special, Post-Graduate, and Post-Ordination study 
provided for, which may be combined with courses in 
Harvard. 

Address the Dean, 


Rev. GEORGE ZABRISKIE GRAY, D. D. 





qus SEABURY DIVINITY SCHOOL, 
FARIBAULT, MINN. 
The Academical year will begin September 29. A full 
theological course provided, with six resident professors. 
Special students are received. There is also a prepar- 
atory department with a course of study requiring two 
years. Tuition and rooms free. For calendar and all 
information apply to 


Tue Rev. F. D. HOSKINS, Warpen, 
Faribault, Minn. 





((HEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF VIR- 
GINIA, 


Farrrax Co., NEAR ALEXANDRIA. 


Rev. J. Packarp, D. D., Dean. The library con- 


tains 11,000 volumes. The Seminary opens on the last 
Wednesday of September, and closes on the fourth 
Thursday in June. Cassivs F. Leg, Treas., Alexan- 


dria. Students, 40; alumni, 734. 





N4sHot4sn THEOLOGICAL SEMI- 
NARY. (Incorporated 1847.) 

Pres. and Prof. of Pastoral Theology, ; Prof. 
of Systematic Divinity, Rev. Witt1am Apams, D.D.; 
Prof. of Exegesis, Bib. Lit., and Hebrew, Rev. L. A. 
Kemper, S.T.D.; Prof. of Eccles. Hist., Rev. T. M. 
Rivey, A. M. 

Remittances in large or small sums should be made to 
the Rev. Wiit1am Apams, D. D., acting President, 
Nashotah Mission, P. O., Waukesha Co., Wisconsin. 
Money-orders on Oconomowoc. The institution is situ- 
ated 26 miles west of Milwaukee, and 116 miles north of 
Chicago. 





q=u= UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH, 
Sewanes, TENN., 

Is located on the Cumberland Plateau, 2,100 feet above 
the sea level, in a region free from malaria, consump- 
tion, and catarrh. For healthfulness, high scholarship, 
and good order it is unsurpassed. Preparatory, Colle- 
giate, Commercial, and Theological Departments, fully 
equipped. 285 students in attendance. 

Rev. TELFAIR HODGSON, D. D., 


Vick-CHANCELLOR. 





St STEPHEN’S COLLEGE, 
ANNANDALE-ON-THE-HuDSON, 


Is a Training School for the Ministry. The Course of 
Study for the Degree of B. A. is the same as in colleges 
generally. The charges for Board, Washing, Fuel, 
Lights and partly furnished rooms are $225 per annum 
The next Academic Year will begin the 8th of Sep- 
tember 
R. B. FAIRBAIRN, Warpen. 





S™ JOHN’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 


Sinc Sino, N. Y. 


Rev. J. MerxenripGe Greson, D. D., Rector. The 
next school year will begin Sept. 14, 1886. A large gym- 
nasium, fully equipped, has been added to the buildings; 
also new recitation rooms and other improvements for 


the health and comfort of the boys. 





Jyoveuros, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 
4 Park Street, Boston, Mass., 


Will send, post-paid, to any address, on application, a 
PORTRAIT CATALOGUE of all their Publications, 
and including Portraits of many of their distinguished 
Authors, as follows : — 

Agassiz, Aldrich, Andersen, Bjérnson, Browning, Bry- 
ant, Burroughs, Alice and Phoebe Cary, Cook, Cooper, 
Emerson, Fields, Fiske, Harte, Hawthorne, Holmes, 
Howells, James, Miss Jewett, Miss Larcom, Longfel- 
low, Lowell, Parton, Miss Phelps, Scudder, Stedman, 
Mrs. Stowe, Taylor, Tennyson, Mrs. Thaxter, Thoreau, 
Warner, Whipple, Mrs. Whitney, Whittier. 

















OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES'S BOOKS. 


THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST-TABLE. 


Containing a New Preface and Notes. With fine Steel Portrait. Crown 8vo, 
gilt top, $2.00. Handy-Volume Edition. 32mo0, $1.25. 


THE PROFESSOR AT THE BREAKFAST-TABLE. 
Containing a New Preface. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


He introduces anecdotes from recondite medizxval medical lore which no other writer was likely to come 
across, and he returns naturally and readily from his scholarly talk, and displays a minute knowledge and 
keen humorous interest in the human nature and stirring life around him. All these qualities are re 
vealed in the ups and downs of the “Autocrat” and the “ Professor at the Breakfast-Table.” — London 


oayNS“ THE POET AT THE BREAKFAST-TABLE. 
With a New Preface. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


The last of that admirable series of “ Table-Talks ” in which the witty and versatile and every way admi 
rable Oliver Wendell Holmes has embalmed the best part of himself. —~ Christian Union (New York). 


The above 3 volumes, forming the “ Breakfast-Table Series,” crown 8vo, $6.00. 


A MORTAL ANTIPATHY. 
The First Opening of the New Portfolio. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
Full of wise and curious thought, brilliant in fancy and wit. 


ELSIE VENNER: 
A Romance of Destiny. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00 ; paper covers, 50 cents. 
Distinguished alike for originality of conception and brilliancy of execution. — The Spectator (London). 


THE GUARDIAN ANGEL. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00 ; paper covers, 50 cents. 
Let all novels be laid aside until “ The Guardian Angel ” be read. — London Jilustrated Times. 


MEDICAL ESSAYS. 
Including “Currents and Counter-Currents in Medical Science,” “ Border Lines 
in Some Provinces of Medical Science,” etc. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


PAGES FROM AN OLD VOLUME OF LIFE. 
Including “ Soundings from the Atlantic,” “ Mechanism in Thought and Morals,” 
and Essays on various subjects. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


POEMS. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.75. 


Of Dr. Holmes’s poetry it is needless to say anything in praise. For nearly half a century he has dé 
lighted his countrymen by his genius, and has long been recognized as in the first rank of Americans 
whom the Muse has honored with her favor. — Boston Advertiser. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


In “ American Men of Letters” Series. With Portrait of Emerson. 16mo, gilt 


top, $1.25. 
OTHER VOLUMES, 


Containing separate pieces included in some of the above volumes. 





Tue Last Lear, $10.00. ILLUSTRATED POEMs, $4.00. 
SonGs In MAny Keys, $1.50. THE SCHOOL-Boy, $2.50. 
AsTR#A: THE BALANCE OF ILLUSIONS, 75 cents. — LotHROP MOTLEY, $1.50. 
SonGs oF MANny SEASONS, $2.00. THE IRON GATE, $1.25. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston anp New York. 
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THE CHURCH OF IRELAND. 


Tue Irish Church has had many sufferings, but none so keen 
as the ignorance of friends and the misconceptions of those 
who ought to be intelligent allies. During the political cam- 
paign of 1868 and following years ending in the Disestablish- 
ment and Disendowment of the Irish Church, the opposition of 
enemies was founded on misrepresentations of facts and false 
charges of neglected duty. Painful as were those slanders and 
libels upon Ireland’s Apostolic Church, they happily had the 
effect of giving to the public her true history and the explana- 
tion of her Catholic position. The Irish Church has never been 
without devoted members to defend her position with learning 
and ability. From the Pelagian heresy of the fourth century to 
the political dishonesty of the nineteenth, Ireland’s Church has 
not been silent when error was preached and her position at- 
tacked. It was reasonably expected that the historical re- 
searches of Usshur, King, Todd, Wordsworth, and others would 
instruct friends if not silence enemies ; Irish Churchmen com- 
forted themselves with the hope that though they lost pecu- 
niary endowments they gained historical recognition. Present 
attacks could not rob them of past and continued Catholicity. 
This expectation has not been realised. Friends have not been 
instructed, and it may be that to-day there is as lamentable 
ignorance of this Irish Church question in the minds of some 
as there was before so much history was written and so much 
information given through pulpit, press, and platform. 

I have written thus because on page 436 of THE CHurcH RE- 
VIEW, vol. xlvii., I read the following astounding paragraphs : — 

The Church of Ireland of more recent date was never the Church 
of the people of Ireland. It was a branch of the Church of England 
encamped in Ireland. Too many of its churches and estates were 
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reft by power from the ancient Church, and its support was in a large 
measure obtained from rates assessed upon the property of people 
who refused to acknowledge its authority. Repudiated alike by the 
Presbyterians of the north and the Papists of the south, the so-called 
Church of Ireland probably never represented one fifth of the natives 
of the country. It was not the legitimate successor of the ancient 
organisation of the Catholic Church, but a galling reminder to oppo- 
nents of days of persecution and of suffering at the hands of English 
rulers. 

Disestablishment in Ireland was effected without trespassing on any 
vested rights; a fair portion of the property and revenues of the 
Church was set aside for its benefit. The churches and cathedrals 
which it had used were not taken away, and after ten years of experi- 
ence it seems probable that the Church will be stronger for its discon- 
nection from the Saxon political rulers. 

I cannot imagine from whence the author has drawn this 
painful caricature of the Irish Church. The reverse of what he 
states is true! 1 might content myself with this protest against 
the errors of his article, so far as he refers (in the paragraphs 
quoted) to the Irish Church, but I am impelled by the wrong 
done to give a true statement of the question at issue. 

My purpose can be effected best by an outline of Irish Church 
history, dividing it into the periods marked as epochs. These 
periods are as follows :— 

First: From the introduction of Christianity into Ireland to 
the arrival of S. Patrick in A. D. 432. 

Seconp: From the arrival of S. Patrick, A. D. 432, to the 
Synod of Cashel, a. D. 1172. 

Tuirp: From the Synod of Cashel, A. D. 1172, to A. D. 1534, 
when Papal Supremacy was thrown off. 

FourtH: From a. p. 1534 to the Act of Union A. p. 1800. 

Firtu : From the Act of Union, a. p. 1800, to the present 
time. 

This outline must necessarily be brief, merely giving sugges- 
tions for future detailed examination, but in my general state- 
ment there will be found answers to particular charges. 

First: From the Introduction of Christianity into Ireland to 
the arrival of S. Patrick, A. D. 432. 

Some writers of repute make it probable, that when the Apostle S. 
Paul fulfilled his promise to the Church of Rome, when visiting Spain 
(Romans xv. 24) he made his way to Ireland.* 

* Ireland. By Rev. John Flannagan, M. A., of Trinity College, Dublin. 
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The quotations which could be given from Clemens Romanus, 
Theodoret, Nicephorus, Irenzeus, Tertullian, Eusebius, and in 
latter days from Stillingfleet, Usshur, Wordsworth, King, Todd, 
and others, prove that from very ancient times, even from the 
days of the Holy Apostles, “the banner of the cross had been 
unfurled in Ireland.” If the Pelagian heresy was propagated in 
the fourth century by an Irish Churchman, it was happily strongly 
resisted by another member of the same Church, Sedulius Scoti- 
gena (“Sheil the Irishman ”). 

Palladius was sent from Rome A. pD. 431 to Ireland, wot as a 
misstonary to convert pagans, but (as the records state) “to the 
Scots” (ancient name for the Irish) “delieving in Christ.” 
(Palladius was unsuccessful in his mission and did not remain 
in Ireland.) 

Dr. Lanigan, a Roman Catholic historian, says: “It is univer- 
sally admitted there were Christian congregations in Ireland 
before the mission of Palladius, which took place A. D. 431.” 
These particulars show the antiquity of the Irish Church, and 
that while Ireland owes much to her great Apostle S. Patrick, 
she does not owe to him the first declaration of Christian doc- 
trine and practice. 

SeconD: From the arrival of S. Patrick, a. D. 432, to the Synod 
of Cashel, a. D. 1172. 

Although the history and work of S. Patrick are but insig- 
nificantly known, this is not the place to enter into details. 
His very birth is a protest against the Roman system which 
claims him as a champion. S. Patrick was the son of a Deacon, 
grandson of a Priest, and great grandson of a Deacon! Thus 
the lineage of S. Patrick rebukes Rome’s error and false prac- 
tice in the sin of enforced celibacy of her Priesthood. The 
same protests against other Roman errors are also found in the 
writings preserved to us of S. Patrick. Extracts from his Con- 
Session or Life, from his Armour, Creed, Three Habitations, 
and Letter to the Subjects of King Coroticus, could easily be ad- 
duced in proof that what is now distinctively Roman is plainly 
or by inference rebuked; but we pass by these things to show 
that Rome has no grounds for claiming as her missionary this 
great and successful Apostle. 

The first writer to claim S. Patrick as a Roman missionary 
was Nennius in the ninth century! Nearly five hundred years 
after S. Patrick’s death ! 
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“ The Venerable Bede,” who wrote A. D. 741, states that Pal 
Jadius was sent to Ireland by Celestine, Bishop of Rome, but 
Bede never mentions that S. Patrick was so sent! 

Platina, writing the lives of the Bishops of Rome up to 1481, 
mentions Palladius as coming from Rome to Ireland, and sent 
by Celestine, but not a syllable of S. Patrick coming from 
Rome! If S. Patrick so came, why does this historian omit it? 

Dr. Lanigan, the Roman Catholic historian before referred to, 
writes: “We should also admit that according to Probus (an 
Irish historian, A. D. 920) S. Patrick was sent to Ireland, not dy 
the Pope, but by Germanus.” (Every reader of Ecclesiastical 
history will remember the difference between the Roman Church 
and the Gallican. Germanus belonged to the Gallican!) Dr. 
Lanigan further states: “The account of S. Patrick’s conse- 
cration by Pope Celestine is not to be met with in any of the 
Lives of the Saints, except those two compilations of all stories ” 
(lies) “namely, Josceline and the Tripartite.” 

Prosper, the secretary of Celestine (Celestine is said to have 
sent S. Patrick) wrote a life of Celestine, a. p. 450, during the 
very zenith of S. Patrick’s fame, yet Prosper never mentions 
S. Patrick and his success as from Rome! How can this omis- 
sion be accounted for if Celestine sent S. Patrick from Rome 
to Ireland ? 

The Book of Armagh, one of the oldest Irish MSS., makes 
no mention of S. Patrick from Rome, but it does of his work 
and missionary labors. 

Sechnall or Secundrius, Bishop of Armagh and nephew of S. 
Patrick, wrote an eulogistic poem on S. Patrick, a life of this 
distinguished man, but not a line can be found in it indicating 
Rome’s connection with Ireland’s Apostle. 

We come to S. Patrick and his writings. Not once does S. 
Patrick say he came from Rome! He never mentions Palla- 
dius who undoubtedly was sent from Rome! _ S. Patrick never 
speaks or writes of Celestine, Bishop of Rome! The word 
“Rome” is not found in his MSS.! From first to last in all S. 
Patrick’s sayings and writings there is not a particle of support 
for the Roman claims concerning his mission from Rome! 
How account for this silence, if Rome was his lord and master? 

The historian Hume says, “The Irish Church followed the 
doctrines of their first teachers and never acknowledged any 
subjection to the See of Rome.” (Hume is here writing of a 
period prior to the twelfth century.) 
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Liturgies and practices are proofs of striking dissimilarity 
between the Roman and Irish usages, a dissimilarity which 
could not possibly have existed if S. Patrick came from Rome 
and brought to Ireland Roman dogmas and Roman practices. 

(It should be remembered, moreover, that Rome in S. Pat- 
rick’s time — the fifth century—was happily different from 
Rome in the nineteenth century. A popedom was not claimed 
till A. D. 606, no undue veneration to the Blessed Virgin Mary 
until A. D. 715, no authorised image worship until a. Dp. 787, no 
enforced celibacy until A. D. 1074, the Mass, A. D. 1100, Tran- 
substantiation, A. D. 1200, the Cup from the laity, a. D. 1400, 
Purgatory, A. D. 1439, Seven Sacraments, A. D. 1547, Immacu- 
late Conception, A. D. 1854, Infallibility, a. p. 1870. Rome in 
the fifth century and Rome in the nineteenth are indeed dif- 
ferent ; there is a continuity of name and place but a contra- 
diction in creed and practice. Where in these particulars is 
Rome’s boasted Semper idem ?) 

S. Columba, S. Columbanus, S. Bridget, and others during this 
period prove the activity and devotion of the Irish Church, 
while the alms of the faithful, given with generous liberality, 
proved how fully the laity realised the duty of support and the 
advantage of endowment. For example, the Bishop of Meath 
held lands before Disendowment granted to Bishop Keeian in 
the sixth century! This proves the liberality of Irish Churchmen 
in the sixth century, and — what Mr. Parker denies in his article 
— that the Church of Ireland of 0-day is the same body corpo- 
rate as that in the sixth century, for this very bequest of the 
sixth century was held by the Protestant Bishop of the Church 
of Ireland in the nineteenth! But I pass on to Period the 

THIRD: From the Synod of Cashel, A. D. 1172, to A. D. 1534, 
when Papal Supremacy was thrown off. 

The 362 years between 1172 and 1534 was the only period 
Rome had legal and established authority in Ireland, and in the 
year A. D. 1534 it was as really thrown off as in A. D. 1172 it 
was put on. Then, as now, internal troubles distracted Ireland. 
Up to a. p. 1171 Ireland was free from England’s rule and from 
England’s power. She was free in Church and State, but in 
1171 Ireland placed herself under England politically, and in 
1172 under Rome ecclesiastically. 

It happened thus as regards England. When Henry II. 
ascended the English throne he sought for conquest, and 
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appealed to the Pope for aid. Ireland was the land to be con- 
quered, and for one penny a house Rome gave to England what 
Rome did not possess! except in the assumed authority that 
all things are Rome’s ; but what Rome could not really bestow 
Ireland herself yielded. She was at this period, 1171, ruled by 
five princes ; the four provinces, Ulster, Munster, Leinster, and 
Connaught, had each its king, and Meath also was a principal- 
ity, with her sovereign. Dermicius, king of Leinster, was ex- 
pelled, but applying to England for help, Henry sent a strong 
army into Ireland, and poor unhappy Ireland, wasted and weak- 
ened with party feuds and incessant strife, soon fell prostrate 
as a conquered colony of rising England. The king of England 
was acknowledged the lord of Ireland, and from 1171 to the 
present day one sovereign rules over the two countries. The 
Bishops followed the princes, and Henry was acknowledged in 
Church as well as in State. 

In 1172 Henry II. summoned the Council or Synod of Cashel, 
and by it the order was made that the Church of Ireland should 
conform to the Church of England as then existing. The lan- 
guage is as follows: “All offices of Divine service shall for 
the future, in all parts of Ireland, be regulated after the 
model of Holy Church, according to the observances of the 
Church of England.” This act consigned the Church of Ire- 
land to the authority of Rome, for England’s Church was then 
subservient to Rome’s apostasy. I could here give extracts 
from the speeches and writings of the great O’Connell, from 
O’Driscoll, a Roman Catholic writer, and others, deploring in 
strains of bitter anguish how Ireland was handed over to the 
tender mercies of her new governing power. I ask impartial 
readers to study the Bull of Pope Adrian to Henry II. of Eng- 
land, written in 1155, and Alexander’s, written in 1172, and at 
once they will be convinced that (1) Ireland up to this time 
was free from Rome, (2) in opposition to Rome, and (3) was 
sold to England for a pecuniary consideration. 

But though the Council of Cashel agreed to what Rome sold 
and England bought, all Ireland did not quietly acquiesce. 
The foreign Church in Ireland was not the protesting old Irish 
Church, but the Papal Church whose Bishop sold Ireland for 
one penny a house! Dr. Lanigan says of this period : “ Where 
the English arms were not present the cause of our Church and 
the country was maintained, and the religion of the Irish re- 
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mained the same as if the decrees of the Synod of Cashel never 
had been passed ;” and to show that conformity to England's 
Church and the Roman was not accomplished, we have the 
same historian’s words as follows: “ The clergy and people re- 
tained their own ecclesiastical rules as if the Synod of Cashel 
had never been held.” Was not this the old Irish Church 
protesting? Mr. Flannagan, in his /re/and, gives instances 
of this opposition. In the County of Fermanagh two parishes, 
Devenish and Innismacsaint, passed from father to son until 
the sixteenth century, notwithstanding the discipline of Rome 
required a celibate Priesthood. 

Bishop Wordsworth has well written: “We are bound to re- 
member that in a great measure England owes her Christianity 
to Ireland, and, alas, Ireland owes her Romanism to England!” 
England and Rome were now Ireland’s conquerors, and con- 
querors make their subjects obey. Persecution was resorted to, 
and so fierce were the efforts made by Rome in Ireland to make 
Ireland conform that the Irish remonstrated with Pope John 
XXII. but the process went on, and eventually there was na- 
tional and ecclesiastical similarity. 

We have now reached the 

FourtH Periop: From A. D. 1534 to the Act of Union, A. D. 
1800. 

Henry VIII. cast off Papal supremacy, declaring that the 
Pope of Rome had no jurisdiction in the realm of England. It 
forms no part of this inquiry to examine Henry’s reasons for 
this decided action; but no matter why, Papal authority was 
legally cast off in England and Ireland. In Elizabeth’s reign 
the Irish Church began a real work of reformation, and not only 
was Rome renounced, but there was a restoration of the ancient 
faith sanctioned by the Irish Parliament in 1560, and accepted 
by all the Bishops of the Irish Church in Parliament except 
two! The whole bench of Irish Bishops, excepting two, Walsh 
of Meath, and Leverons of Kildare, conformed to the Reforma- 
tion. There was no transfer of offices or officers; the same 
men held the same posts and derived their incomes from the 
same sources as before. Their successors are the clergy of the 
Church of Ireland. For years after Rome was without Bishops 
of her communion in Ireland! In the language of another, “ It 
is an historical fact that the Irish branch of the United Church 
of England and Ireland is the direct successor of the ancient 
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Irish Church, which continued independent of the Church of 
Rome till the invasion of Ireland by Henry II. (1171), and that 
at the time of the Reformation all the Irish Bishops (two only 
excepted), together with the great body of the parish Priests 
and the bulk of the people, adopted the principles of the Re- 
formers. So that for upwards of eleven years the Protestant 
faith was professed throughout the whole of Ireland, the Book 
of Common Prayer was alone used in the churches, the Priests 
officiating in the same Cures, the Priests and people attending 
the same places of worship, the said Priests receiving the tithes 
as before, and which” had been handed down from generation 
to generation, until in a. p. 1869 the Act of Spoliation cut off 
the rightful entail. 

Why Ireland did not become in the following years as truly 
Catholic, in the Primitive and Protestant sense, as England, can 
be answered only by telling the story of England’s blunders. 
An English Prayer Book was given to a people speaking the 
Celtic language and not understanding the English! and if 
English was not understood the “ poor Irish” could be indulged 
with a Latin translation !— just as unknown to the Irish as the 
English tongue. The human power of the Reformation in Eng- 
land consisted in the fact that Worship was given to the people 
in a language they understood. Can we wonder at failure in 
Ireland when there the very opposite plan was adopted? Yet 
the work of the Reformation was not altogether useless in Ire- 
land, but it was successful only so far as to retain the minority 
of the people, while in England it secured the majority. Num- 
bers do not regulate truth. Principle is not made pure by arith- 
metic. England’s majority in favor and Ireland’s majority 
against are happily not the tests which decide the principles of 
the Reformation as being for or against Gop’s Truth. These 
principles stand upon the one foundation, not upon numerical 
adoption or rejection. 

The establishing of Trinity College, Dublin (A. D. 1592, by 
Queen Elizabeth), the Plantation of Ulster (A. D. 1609, by 
James), the Protectorate of Cromwell, the conflicts at Derry, 
Enniskillen, the Boyne and Aughrim (A. D. 1690-91), the Rebel- 
lion of 1798, are events, with others, bearing upon this ques- 
tion, but with this mere mention I am for the present content ; 
the details of each would, however, greatly strengthen the posi- 
tion taken in this paper. We have now reached epoch the 
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FirtH: From the Act of Union in a. D. 1800 to the present. 

This Act of Union was between the Irish Parliament and 
English Parliament, making them one, and between the Irish 
Church and English Church, not abolishing the Irish Church 
(could Auman power extinguish the Candlestick which the Dz- 
vine had lighted ?), but uniting it with the English. The fifth 
article of the Act of Union runs thus :— 


That the Churches of England and Ireland, as now by law estab- 
lished, be united into one Protestant Episcopal Church, to be called 
‘The United Church of England and Ireland,’ and that the doctrine, 
discipline, and government of the said United Church shall be and 
shall remain in full force forever, as the same are now by law estab- 
lished for the Church of England ; and that the continuance and pres- 
ervation of the said United Church, as the established Church of 
England and Ireland, shall be deemed and taken to be an essential 
and fundamental part of the Union. 


Although this was a solemn compact, rigidly guarded with all 
the strictness of law and Parliament, a short time only elapsed 
before agitation commenced to sever what had been united, to 
disestablish what had been established, and disendow what had 
been recognised as endowed. Even the great English govern- 


ment, with all the power clustering around its executive, gave 
way in a few years to Roman and denominational demands ; 
ancient Irish Dioceses were abolished or amalgamated with 
others; gradually the attacks became more determined and au- 
dacious, until at last a// that could be asked for was granted ; 
in A. D. 1869 Establishment was swept away, Endowments con- 
fiscated, friends were sadly betrayed, enemies received every 
concession ; Ireland’s Catholic Apostolic Church lost what her 
children had given in generous devotion, but it retained with 
unswerving devotion the Creed and Worship on which it was 
founded and nourished by Gop. The Irish Church lost her 
Treasury, but not her Faith. 

Amid all the discussion which this effort of 1869 called forth, 
—and it was fierce and comprehensive,— why was no proof 
given that the Irish Church held endowments she was not enti- 
tled to? If she was the holder of stolen property, what easier 
than prove the robbery? If the Irish Church was not the legit- 
imate successor of the Church of S. Patrick, prove the false 
claim the Irish Church was making, and no longer could it 
be pitied as robbed, but it should be condemned as a thief. 
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These things were not done, but again and again the proof was 
afforded that the Church of Ireland was the same body corpo- 
rate after the Reformation as before, that the continuity of Suc- 
cession had never been broken, while as regards the source 
from whence the Irish Church revenue was derived, the follow- 
ing points were clearly proved : — 

That a large portion of the endowments had been given 
prior to A. D. 1172 ; Rome could lay no claim to this, for up to 
1172 Rome had no jurisdiction in Ireland. 

Property given between 1172 and 1534, the only period Rome 
had /ega/ dominion in Ireland, had been given principally to 
monasteries ; these endowments Henry VIII. had confiscated 
from the monasteries, but they were bestowed not on the 
Church, but on /aymen, 562 parishes passed into the hands of 
laymen, 1,480 glebes and 118 parishes became wholly impro- 
priate ! 

Concerning property given since A. p. 1534 there could not be 
any dispute. It was given to the Church of Ireland as then es- 
tablished. The whole glebe lands of the Irish Church amounted 
to 132,756 acres, but of these 111,151 were granted in the 
seventeenth century to the Reformed Church of Ireland. 
Rome never possessed them. 

If we examine the ¢#the possessed by the Irish Church, the 
same truths are brought to light. At the Reformation, one half 
of the tithes held by the monasteries was given to laymen. In 
1735 two thirds of the remaining half were taken from the Irish 
Church by the landlords; in 1838 the “Tithe Commutation 
Acts” gave again to the landlords one quarter of the one third 
of the original tithe held by the Irish Church. Hence one 
half of the whole was first taken ; then, of the remaining half, 
two thirds, and of the remnant third a quarter was next cut off, 
and the Act of 1869 devoured the last morsel. The amount of 
the “Tithe Rent Charge” in 1869 was £400,000, and of this 
the Protestants paid £366,000! Romanists, 434,000! Thus 
the question of the Irish Church can be inquired into with the 
most searching investigation, and clear will be the evidence that 
her Disestablishment was cowardice and betrayal, her Disen- 
dowment spoliation and sacrilege. 

A stranger may ask, Why were these things done? The an- 
swer is not easily expressed, but people in Ireland at the time 
understood too well, alas, the leaven which was working, and 
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the inner power which was sweeping away all things hindering 
its advance. Two plausible reasons, however, were alleged, and 
these had their influence upon the masses, especially upon the 
uninformed. It was said: “ The Irish Church is the Church of 
the minority ; it is an injustice to ask others to support that to 
which they do not belong.” Hence Disestablishment and Dis- 
endowment. Mr. Gladstone was the politician who carried the 
measure of Disestablishment and Disendowment, but Mr. Glad- 
stone was also the author of the book which has not yet been 
answered, Zhe State in Relation to the Church. In the A. D. 
1838 edition of that work, page 252, Mr. Gladstone said: 
“When foreigners express their astonishment at finding we sup- 
port in Ireland the Church of a small minority, we may tell 
them that we support it on the high ground of conscientious 
necessity for its truth.”’ Mr. Gladstone’s answer was correct. 

The logic of the objection we are considering, if it has any 
logic, is that whatever has most numbers should be in author- 
ity; that the right and wrong of things have nothing to do in 
such questions ; numbers regulate matters of this kind. The 
Ark (a type of the Church) was then a mistake, and the minor- 
ity of eight persons should have received no attention; dises- 
tablish these eight, and make the majority dominant! Gon’s 
chosen people were a minority compared to all other nations, 
but their minority was no proof they were wrong and others 
right. A political party may be put in or put out by majori- 
ties and minorities ; the question of a nation’s religion, how- 
ever, is not to be regulated by figures in the census-taker’s 
book. 

But when the “ minority” is referred to in this Irish Church 
question, may we not ask, What was its number and who com- 
posed its ranks? At the time of the Irish Church Disestablish- 
ment and Disendowment, the population of Ireland showed the 
following classification: Romanists, 4,505,265 ; Church people, 
693,357; Presbyterians, 523,291 ; other Protestant denomina- 
tions, 76,661. Thus the Protestants were 1,338,708, — not the 
handful in less than six millions opponents would have us im- 
agine. But when the numbers of Protestants in Ireland are 
given, surprise may well be expressed, not that there are so 
few, but there are so many. /ersecution has done its work in 
reducing the ranks of the Reformed Faith in Ireland. The 
past gives its sad record of death and slaughter; the present 
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abundant proof of terrorism which draws forth heroism. Such 
reigns as Mary’s and James the Second’s would quickly change 
the figures of a religious numbering. S. Bartholomew's Day 
massacre in France lessened fearfully the Protestant minority 
in that land, but who could then turn to French Protestants 
and taunt them with being a “minority?” Even so in Ireland 
and her Protestant minority. If the battle of Kinsale, in 1601, 
had been successful, the 7,000 Spaniards and Italians sent over 
at that time would have carried out the avowed object of Prot- 
estant destruction. From October, 1641, to September, 1643, 
about 30,000 “ British Protestants were cruelly murdered in cold 
blood.” Hume, whose indifference to all religion makes him an 
impartial witness, states that “above 40,000 were murdered at 
the first outbreak, before any danger was apprehended.” When 
Lord Tyrconnell became Lord Deputy in Ireland, 1,500 Protes- 
tant families, numbering about 8,000 individuals, withdrew from 
Ireland. During the Rebellion of 1798 Protestants were openly 
attacked, and at this present moment Protestants are not safe 
in some parts of Ireland. Religious feeling runs high in Ire- 
land, doth stdes get “beyond themselves” in bigoted excitement ; 
but the cold-blooded atrocities practised upon the unoffending 
Protestants in some parts of Ireland give reasonable grounds for 
wondering there are any Protestants at all within such territory. 
Regarding what this objection states of the majority supporting 
the religion of the minority, £34,000 annually was the entire 
amount Romanists contributed to the funds of the Irish Church, 
and even this was not a grievance, inasmuch as it was a charge 
on the land, lessening the amount given for its purchase or rent. 
Sir G. Cornwall Lewis — no mean statesman, and a Liberal in 
politics — expressed this matter well and clearly when he said, 
“The grievance is commonly stated to be, that the Roman 
Catholics are compelled to contribute, by the payment of tithes, 
to the support of a Church from the Creed of which they differ. 
Now, in fact, the Roman Catholics, although they pay tithe, 
contribute nothing, inasmuch as in Ireland tithe is of the nature 
not of a tax, but of a reserved rent, which never belonged either 
to the landlord or tenant.” Mr. Cobbett, a bitter opponent of 
the Irish Church, acknowledged: “I must say that tithes in 
themselves are not a hardship at all, as they are part of the ex- 
penses of the farm;” if not paid, the rent would be higher. 
Thus this objection was groundless. But again, it was given 
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as a reason for Disestablishment and Disendowment, “The 
Irish Church has failed in its mission.” What is the mission of 
the Church of Gop? Is it not to preach the Gospel as Gop has 
declared it, to bear witness for the Truth as Gop has revealed 
it, to worship the Trinity as the Church has handed down its 
primitive form, to administer the Sacraments as CHRIST ap- 
pointed the same, to be a Missionary Church in propagating 
Truth, and to be firm in all ways and at all times in holding the 
Faith as it was once for all delivered to the Saints? Who can 
truthfully say the Irish Church failed in these or any other of 
her duties? It would not be difficult to prove that the activity 
and faithfulness and devotion of the Irish Church brought down 
upon her the opposition of Dissenters and the hatred of Roman- 
ists. As illustrations of Irish Church success, I give the fol- 
lowing figures, — our opponents are fond of statistics ! 

In 1834 the proportion of religionists in Ireland was in every 
100— 81 Romanists, 10 Church, 8 Presbyterian, and 1 other 
denomination. In 1861 it was 78 Romanists, 12 Church, 9 Pres- 
byterian, I other denomination. This was the census prior to 
Disestablishment and Disendowment. Was the Irish Church 
losing ground? Was it showing failure? Was it not advan- 
cing? 

I adduce some more figures as proofs of this success : — 


A. D. 1736. A. D. 1806. A. D. 1864. 
Clergy . . . 800 1,253 2,172 
Churches . ‘ 400 1,029 1,579 


Was not this an evidence of life, activity, and success? Did 
it indicate failure? Did it not prove prosperity ? 

During the sixty years prior to Disestablishment and Disen- 
dowment 500 new churches had been erected; 242 old ones 
had been enlarged ; 172 school-houses, etc., licensed for Wor- 
ship. Was the Irish Church a failure in her mission or faith- 
less to her Gop? 

Take one province in Ireland, that with which I am most 
familiar, the province of my birth and Baptism, — Connaught. 
In one part of it, West Galway, the following marvellous work 
was accomplished : — 
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A. D. 1841. A. D. 1861. 
2 churches. 14 churches. 
2 congregations. 26 congregations. 
2 parsonages. 10 parsonages. 
3 clergymen. 19 clergymen. 
1 school-house. 49 school-houses. 
1 school. 56 schools. 
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Remembering that this wonderful growth was in the face of a 
rapidly decreasing population, must we not acknowledge that 
Irish Churchmen were true to their Charter and active in their 
work ? 

Seeing that these things were so, how could the attacks be 
made upon a Church so active and so successful? I fear the 
Dissenters were jealous, and I know Romanists were afraid. I 
say, ‘‘Romanists were afraid.” Hear what the late Cardinal 
Cullen, R. C. Archbishop of Dublin, said: “Can we longer en- 
dure an Establishment which maintains the Bible as the sole 
Rule of Faith, and the Right of Private Judgment?” Another 
Cardinal, Dr. Manning, in one of his sermons, delivered himself 


of this opinion, and it applied to the Irish Church as well as 
to the English :— 


Surely a soldier’s eye and a soldier’s heart would choose by intui- 
tion this field of England. None ampler or nobler can be found. 
What Nice was to Arianism, Ephesus to the heresy of Nestorius, and 
Africa to the Schism which withered before the presence of S. Au- 
gustine, such is England to the vaster heresy of these latter days. It 
is the heart of Protestantism, the centre of its movements, and the 
stronghold of its powers. Weakened in England, it is paralysed every- 
where ; conquered in England, it is conquered throughout the world ; 
once overthrown there, all is but a warfare of details. All the roads 
of the whole world meet in one point, and this point reached, the 
whole world lies open to the Church’s will. It is the key of the whole 
position of modern error. England once restored to faith becomes 
the evangelist of the world. 


From Cardinal Manning's standpoint, he was right; as a 
Romanist, his plan of the campaign was a successful one ; yet 
Protestant Dissenters in England and Churchmen in America 
joined this Roman general in his attack upon the Protestant 
citadel. Sweep away the Irish Church, the Welsh will follow, 
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the Scotch next, and England's will soon be prostrate. Such a 
day is now very near at hand ! 

It was said during the Irish Church campaign in 1868, De- 
stroy the Ecclesiastical Union between England and Ireland, 
and in less than twenty years the Political will follow. Only 
seventeen years have passed since the Ecclesiastical tie was 
snapped, and Mr. Gladstone, the same hand which did the cut- 
ting then, now introduces his measure to break the Political 
connection. What was prophecy then is rapidly approaching 
history now. One act leads to another. A policy of destruc- 
tion can begin, but where can it end? Mr. Gerald Fitzgibbon, 
a judge in chancery, an Irishman of reputation, wrote as fol 
lows in 1868 : — 

The notion of tranquillising the Roman clergy of Ireland, or of 
stopping their agitation by concessions, until the nation kneels to re- 
ceive the Pope’s Bull, is perfectly visionary. Destruction of the State 
Church is but a step towards Repeal of the Union, and repeal of the 
Union will be but a step towards a counter-reformation ; and for the 
means of conjecturing what that will lead to, I refer all readers to the 
history of Philip and Mary’s reign, and to that of James II. ; and to 
guard against any prejudiced or Protestant account of those times, I 
will be satisfied with that of the Rev. Roman Catholic Dr. Lingard. 


Judge Fitzgibbon was no excited, bigoted Orangeman, but a 
man accustomed to weigh events with judicial accuracy, yet he 
had fears. Were they groundless? Repeal of the Union has 
almost come, and when it comes the persecutions of Mary and 
James will have their repetition as a necessary sequence. _Ire- 
land is no frozen region of callous indifference ; it is a hot-bed 
of religious excitement and intensity of feeling. What may be 
impossible here in the United States of America is more than 
probable in Ireland. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that the policy pursued to- 
wards the Irish Church has been beneficial. Ireland was never 
more disturbed, distracted, and agitated than it has been since 
1870. Outrages and boycotting have had full sway; law and 
order have lost their power ; and Mr. Gladstone's present pol- 
icy has been explained as necessary owing to Irish demands! 
But Disestablishment and Disendowment were to satisfy the 
discontented ones! Are the discontented Romanists yet satis- 
fied? What have Irish Churchmen gained? The article on 
“Disestablishment,” to which this paper is an answer, makes 
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the astonishing statement, “It seems probable that the Church”’ 
(of Ireland) “ will be stronger for its disconnection from the 
Saxon political rulers.” Is not the opposite of this sadly the 
case when the stern fact stands before us that the Irish Church 
has to-day a Ministry of nearly five hundred less clergy than be- 
fore Disestablishment and Disendowment ? 

Many more points in this important question could be dis- 
cussed, but the oversight of a large Parish prevents the writer 
from giving an exhaustive paper at this time. Rectorship and 
authorship are not easily combined. 

Sufficient, however, has been stated to prove the true posi- 
tion of Ireland’s Church. Her Succession is historical, her 
Worship primitive, her Creed Scriptural, her Life active, and 
her Work successful. Why defame her name? Why withhold 
your sympathy ? 

CAMPBELL Fair. 
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COURTS OF APPEAL AND THE GENERAL CON- 
VENTION. 


Tue subject of the establishment of a Court or Courts of Ap- 
peal has been frequently considered and, at least three times, 
discussed at length by the General Convention, without, as yet, 
any practical result in legislation beyond an amendment to Ar- 
ticle VI. of the Constitution adopted in 1841, the effect of which 
has been itself a matter of some debate. 

The fact that thirty years have elasped since the first “ pro- 
longed discussion,” as it is termed in the Journal, twenty-seven 
years since the second, and six since the last, makes the exami- 
nation of the subject historically a matter of time and trouble. 

Few persons have access to the necessary documents, and of 
those but few will care to make the examination for themselves. 
Hence it may be considered not untimely to review the history 
of the attempts at legislation on this subject. It seems to be as- 
sumed that the subject will be brought in some shape before the 
approaching session of the General Convention. If this be so, 
no member who has not yet maturely considered the subject 
can act or vote advisedly without the light thrown upon it by 
the records of the past. 

Article VI. of the Constitution, as adopted in 17809, left it to 
the Convention of the Diocese, or State, as it was then called, 
to prescribe the mode of trial for all clergymen, including Bish- 
ops, but provided that the Diocesan Convention sha// institute 
the mode of trial. In 1838 the word Diocese was substituted 
for State and in 1841 the article was remodeled, two of the 
amendments being of importance. The first withdrew from the 
Diocesan conventions the power to prescribe for the trial of a 
Bishop and lodged that power in the General Convention. With 
respect to the mode of trying Presbyters and Deacons the amend- 
ment inserted may in lieu of shall, Whether this was done for 
a purpose or no is a matter of conjecture, but it is certain that 
grave inferences have been drawn from the change. The pre- 
cise changes made are shown by the following comparison : — 

VOL. XLVIII. —NO. 163. 8 
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ORIGINAL. 

In every State the mode of try- 
ing clergymen shall be instituted 
by the Convention of the Church 
therein. At every trial of a Bishop 
there shall be one or more of the 
Episcopal order present, and none 
but a Bishop shall pronounce sen- 
tence of deposition or degrada- 
tion from the ministry on any 
clergyman, whether Bishop, Pres- 
byter, or Deacon. 


AMENDED. 

The mode of trying Bishops 
shall be provided by the General 
Convention. The Court appoint- 
ed for that purpose shall be com- 
posed of Bishops only. In every 
Diocese the mode of trying Pres- 
byters and Deacons may be insti- 
tuted by the Convention of the 
Diocese. None buta Bishop shall 
pronounce sentence of admoni- 
tion, suspension, or degradation, 


on any clergyman, whether Bishop, 
Presbyter, or Deacon. 


These amendments were both ratified, unanimously by the 
House of Deputies, and apparently, though not so expressed, by 
the House of Bishops on the same day. 

Hoffman in his Law of the Church, alluding to the change of 
“shall” to “may,” says: — 

It is probable that this change was made with a view to this question 
of the authority of the General Convention, although I have not found 
any action or resolution to prove the supposition. But the point does 
not yet seem free from difficulty. 


After presenting both arguments, he states his own view that 
the permissive article was merely declaratory of the law as it 
existed without it, and that the passage of a canon by the Gen- 
eral Convention would supersede a Diocesan canon. He frankly 
states that this view rests upon the principle advocated by him, 
of an inherent power in the General Convention, not derived 
from a grant in the Constitution. 

This principle, so far from being conceded, is probably not 
the prevailing one in the Church. The analogous doctrine of 
inherent power in the Federal Government was never accepted 
by any considerable number of people, and it has derived most 
of its force from what amount to grave constitutional changes 
made, not by amendment, but by construction, by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, particularly in the last legal tender 
case. 

It will hereafter appear that Judge Hoffman afterwards aban- 
doned at least the practical application of these views. It is 
necessary, however, to state them, as they were the subject of 
discussion as late as 1874. 
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The first action on the subject of a judicial system was in 
1835, when a resolution was proposed by Bishop Hopkins, and, 
on his motion, laid on the table. It was as follows :— 

Resolved, the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies concurring, that 
a joint committee, consisting of Bishops, Clergymen, and 
Laymen, be appointed to take into consideration the best system for 
the administration of ecclesiastical justice, so that the same may be 
uniform throughout the several Dioceses. Also, whether it be expe- 
dient to authorise appeals from the judgment of a single Bishop to 
the House of Bishops, or a certain number who shall be considered a 
quorum of the same ; and further, whether it be expedient to grant 
to the Bishops, either jointly or severally, the right to prefer charges 
against any of their own order, to the House of Bishops. 


This resolution seems not to have been called up or further 
acted upon. 

The matter next came up in 1850, when a proposed canon 
“of appeals ” was offered and referred. 

This proposed canon provided in the first section for an ap- 
peal from any final decision “ by the ecclesiastical authority of 
any Diocese, in any case involving a question of law, within the 
jurisdiction of the General Convention of this Church.” The 
appeal was to be heard by the three senior Bishops next in sen- 
iority after the presiding Bishop, and by three laymen, learned 
in the law, one to be selected by the appellant, another by the 
ecclesiastical authority of the Diocese appealed from, and a 
third by the presiding Bishop. No one of the three, except the 
one selected by the presiding Bishop, could be of the Diocese 
appealed from. Cases of appeal were to be referred to the 
Bishops in rotation by threes in the order of seniority, — the 
three to be selected being always the three seniors who had not 
been called to act on a previous appeal, until the whole list 
should be exhausted. 

Section II. provided for a stay of proceedings pending appeal, 
decision to be conclusive and of authority in future cases, and 
to be duly certified. Minutes were to be kept and deposited 
with the Secretary of the House of Deputies and open to in- 
spection and to be submitted to the next General Convention. 

Other details were provided for in Section III., as that a ma- 
jority should be a quorum, meeting within three months, and 
notice of copy of papers to be delivered to presiding Bishop. 

Section IV. provided that the actual expenses of appeal should 
be paid by the Diocese from which it came. 
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This proposition was referred to the Committee on Canons, 
which in one week reported that the subject is “of great im- 
portance and worthy of attention, but that in their opinion 
there is not now time to mature a proper system. They there- 
fore report the canon with a recommendation that it be referred 
to the next General Convention and printed in the appendix to 
the Journal,” which recommendation was adopted. 

In 1853, on the third day of the session, on motion of Dr. 
Hugh Davy Evans, a member of the Committee on Canons, in 
that as well as in the preceding Convention, the Committee on 
Canons was instructed “to inquire into the expediency of so 
amending the Sixth Article of the Constitution so as to provide 
that the mode of trying Presbyters and Deacons may be insti- 
tuted by the General Convention, and, until that body shall act 
upon the matter, by the Conventions of the respective Dio- 
ceses.” 

Meanwhile, the subject came up upon a resolution originated 
by the House of Bishops but passed by both Houses on the 
same day, raising a joint special committee “to take into con- 
sideration the judicial system of the Church and report to the 
Convention such canons as shall be adequate to meet the wants 
of the Church.” The motion to concur was made in the House 
of Deputies by Judge Hoffman. 

In five days the Committee on Canons reported that such 
amendment of Article VI. of the Constitution, as was suggested 
by Dr. Evans, was in their opinion expedient, and they offered 
resolutions proposing an amendment in the following form : — 

ARTICLE VI. 

The mode of trying Bishops and other clergymen shall be provided 
by the General Convention. None but a Bishop shall pronounce sen- 
tence of admonition, suspension, or degradation from the ministry on 
any clergyman, whether Bishop, Presbyter, or Deacon. 

A resolution asserting the principle that each of the three or- 
ders should be represented in any Court of Appeals was also re- 
ferred to the Special Joint Committee. 

The Joint Committee made the following report : — 

That they have given the subject the consideration demanded by 
its intimate connection with the good government of the Church. 

The Committee are fully persuaded that it will be most decidedly 
beneficial to produce a uniform system for the administration of the 
judicial authority of the Church in the premises, but controlled by the 
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doubts or the decided convictions of a majority of the Committee, 
they find themselves restrained by existing provisions of the Consti- 
tution. 

By the Sixth Article of that instrument, authority has been given to 
the Diocesan Conventions to legislate upon the subject. Some of the 
Dioceses have actually exercised the authority thus conferred by ex- 
isting enactments, and the Committee doubt the constitutional power 
of this body to nullify these enactments. The Committee more readily 
recommend forbearance for the present, in this respect, inasmuch as a 
course of proceeding may be conveniently, perhaps profitably, pursued, 
which, without occasioning much delay, will effect the desired object 
in a form probably more perfect. This course of proceeding is indi- 
cated in the following resolutions, which the Committee recommend 
for adoption : — 

Resolved, the House of Bishops concurring, that the following be 
proposed as an amendment to the Sixth Article of the Constitution, 
and made known to the several Diocesan Conventions, and if ratified 
in the ensuing General Convention, shall be thenceforth a part of the 
Constitution. 

In the Sixth Article, after the words, “In every Diocese the mode 
of trying Presbyters and Deacons may be instituted by the Convention 
of the Diocese,” add the following words: “until the General Con- 
vention shall provide a uniform mode of trial.” 

2. Resolved, the House of Bishops concurring, that the Joint Com- 
mittee on proposed Canons, be authorized to hold its sessions during 
the recess of the General Convention, for the purpose of providing a 
mode of trying Presbyters and Deacons, to be submitted to the next 
General Convention, in case the proposed change in the Sixth Article 
of the Constitution be ratified; and, also, to prepare any other provi- 
sion in relation to the judicial system of the Church, and submit the 
same in like manner. All which is respectfully submitted. 

As Judge Hoffman was a member of this Committee, and 
also of the Committee on Canons which made the report also 
recommending a constitutional amendment, and did not dissent 
from either report, it is a fair inference that if he did not aban- 
don his opinion before quoted, he at least united in the prepon- 
derance of opinion against Canonical legislation on this subject 
which was too strong to be resisted. 

When the report of the Joint Committee came up for action, 
the resolutions proposing the amendment to the Constitution 
were adopted, and were concurred in by the House of Bishops. 
Thus, there was proposed at this Convention an amendment to 
Article VI. of the Constitution, the effect of which was the 
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qualified authority given to each Diocese to prescribe the mode 
of trying Presbyters and Deacons by adding the words “ until 
the General Convention shall provide a uniform mode of trial.” 
No further notice was taken at this General Convention of the 
proposition made by the Committee on Canons for a new Ar- 
ticle VI. to be substituted for the existing one. The fact that 
this matter dropped out of sight without further reference to it 
probably resulted from the fact that the members of the Joint 
Committee from the House of Deputies constituted the Com- 
mittee on Canons of that body. 

Nothing further was done at this General Convention except 
to refer to the Joint Committee, which had been authorised, as 
above stated, to hold its sessions during the recess, sundry prop- 
ositions relating to the general subject of penal legislation, and 
to direct the Committee to make its report to the next General 
Convention on the second day of the session. 

At the General Convention of 1856 the amendment proposed 
in 1853 was defeated by a vote by Orders and Dioceses. Of the 
Clergy there were ayes eighteen, nays thirteen; of the Laity, 
ayes eleven; nays fifteen. In the House of Bishops the vote 
was ayes ten, nays nineteen. 

It is apparent from the Journal that the proposed amendment 
was the subject of prolonged discussion on two days of the 
session, but of course at that time there was no report of the 
discussion. In the debate of 1880, however, Mr. Burgwin of 
Pittsburgh, an unusually accurate man, makes the following 
statement concerning the debate of 1856: — 

That recommendation of the Joint Special Committee was at once 
adopted by the House, and that amendment to the Constitution was 
proposed to be acted upon by the next General Convention. That 
Convention sat in the city of Philadelphia in 1856. Although not a 
member of that Convention, I was present, and well recollect that it 
was debated very fully by the eminent men who had charge of it, and 
who were deeply interested in it, and, to all appearances, it was about 
to pass with scarcely a dissenting voice, when near the close of the 
debate a gentleman from Virginia arose and suggested this difficulty, 
that whereas the proposed Court of Appellate Jurisdiction would have 
the power and the right to revise the proceedings of all Diocesan 
courts, there was one question which inevitably would arise, and 
which, if decided in either way, would undoubtedly throw a firebrand 
into the Church. Recollect this was in 1856, when the question of 
slavery was one which gave rise to extreme excitement. There were 
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certain provisions in the Southern States with regard to evidence as 
to who should and who should not be capable of testifying in a court, 
and inasmuch as the laws of the different States were to govern the 
Diocesan courts in the admission of testimony, it was at once seen 
that that question might, and probably would, arise, and would be a 
firebrand in the Church. The suggestion of this difficulty at once 
greatly changed the feeling on the subject, and when it came to a 
vote the measure was lost by a non-concurrence of Orders. The Clergy 
voted in its favor by a vote of eighteen to eleven ; the Laity voted 
against it by a vote of eleven to fifteen. It was again renewed in 
1859, in Richmond, when the same objection was made, and it was 
defeated by a very large vote, the excitement on that subject having 
increased to intensity during the intervening three years. 

This statement was confirmed by Dr. A. H. Vinton, who re- 
.marked in 1871, upon the discussion of the resolution of Dr. 
Schenck, that the amendment proposed in 1853 was in 1856 
“on the verge of being passed, when, by one of those little in- 
cidents that will sometimes occur, an agitation was caused here 
touching the question of evidence, and the whole thing was 
exploded into atoms and withdrawn at once by the movers.” 
From what follows it seems probable that it was to the session of, 
1859 and not of 1856 that Dr. Vinton’s statement really applied, 
although even then the proposition was not withdrawn, but de- 
feated almost unanimously. 

This amendment was defeated on the fifth day of the session 
of 1856, and on the eighth day Mr. Evans of Maryland offered 
a new proposition, in which, after the clause of Article VI. 
providing for the institution by the Diocesan Convention of the 
mode of trying Presbyters and Deacons, in lieu of the words 
“until the General Convention shall provide a uniform mode 
of trial,” were inserted the words, “ But the General Convention 
may provide a mode of appeal in cases involving doctrinal 
questions.” The Committee on Canons reported back the pro- 
posed amendment in this form: “ But the General Convention 
may constitute a Court of Appeals for the revision of the de- 
cision of Diocesan courts ;” and in this shape, with the simple 
amendment of the word “establish” in lieu of “constitute,” 
this amendment was proposed by the joint action of both 
houses. Meanwhile, at this Convention, the Joint Committee 
on the Judicial System of the Church had made two reports, 
one by the majority, including an elaborate system of canons, 
establishing ecclesiastical courts and providing for the details 
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of trials and appeals. This report was signed by Bishops Whit- 
ingham, Delancy, and Upfold, and the Reverend Doctors Hig- 
bee, Mead, Vinton, and Stevens (now Bishop), and Messrs. 
Evans, Chambers, and Hoffman. Judge Hoffman appears here 
to have returned to his former position that such legislation 
should be by canon. 

The minority of the Committee presented a report signed by 
Bishop Hopkins and Mr. Williams proposing a canon for the 
trial of Bishops, and adding, ‘“‘We have not reported canons 
as substitutes for Canon H, ‘Of trial of Presbyters and Dea- 
cons, or for Canon K, ‘On appeals,’ because such canons 
cannot be enacted without first changing the Constitution.” 

These reports were presented to the Convention, but no fur- 
ther action was had upon them, which was natural, in view of 
the action of the Convention in proposing the new constitu- 
tional amendment, and thus impliedly indorsing the views of 
the minority of the Committee. 

It is a curious fact and worthy of note, as showing the fluc- 
tuations of opinion on this subject, that several gentlemen of 
great reputation in 1853 joined in a report expressing doubt of 
the constitutional power of the General Convention to legislate 
by canon recommending the constitutional amendment; and 
again in 1856 signed a report of the Joint Committee proposing 
a series of canons on that very subject ; and among these gen- 
tlemen were some of the ablest and most experienced of the 
Committee on Canons ; for example, Drs. Mead, A. H. Vinton, 
Higbee, and Dr. (now Bishop) Stevens and Messrs. Hugh 
Davey Evans and Murray Hoffman. This fact alone would be 
sufficient to show how difficult, then, seemed to be the question 
of the constitutional power of the General Convention to legis- 
late upon the subject. And in connection with subsequent 
discussions it is sufficient to warrant the conclusion that, in 
view of these doubts, and of the extreme conservatism of our 
General Conventions, such legislation must come, if at all, 
through and after an amendment to the Constitution. 

The General Convention of 1859 promptly and emphatically 
defeated the amendment proposed by the Convention of 1856. 
The vote in the House of Deputies, taken by Dioceses and 
Orders, was, of the clergy, ayes two, nays twenty-nine, divided 
two; of the laity, ayes one, nays thirty, divided one. 

In 1874, when the memorial of the Diocese of Pittsburgh upon 
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the subject of the Court of Appeals was presented, the ques- 
tion arose as to its reference to the Committee on Canons, or the 
Committee on Amendments to the Constitution. Mr. Burg- 
win of Pittsburgh cited Judge Hoffman's book, above quoted, 
in support of the propriety of canonical legislation on the sub- 
ject, whereupon Mr. Ruggles of New York made the following 
statement of his recollection of the discussion of 1859: — 

I wish to state a historical fact which I happen to know as to the 
authority of Judge Hoffman. It is true that the effort was first made 
before the Committee on Canons as far back as 1850, but it was 
found not practicable to carry it through, and thereupon a constitu- 
tional amendment was proposed for a Court of Appeals by Judge 
Hoffman himself, and that was passed with hardly an objection in the 
General Convention of 1856. I had the honor to take a seat for the 
first time in the Convention at Richmond in 1859, when the measure 
was brought up for its second reading as a constitutional amendment. 
I felt it my duty on that occasion (in which I was strongly seconded 
by my reverend friend from Virginia, Dr. Andrews, who knows the 
fact) to rise at once and oppose that amendment as destructive of all 
the usages of the Church. It was argued at great length at Rich- 
mond, and the Court of Appeals was voted down by a vote by Orders 
of twenty-nine to three. That is a historical fact. It has always 
been deemed a subject of constitutional provision. If in the face and 
eyes of all that, this body is now ready to really displace the Commit- 
tee on Amendments to the Constitution, who ought to examine this 
matter, and send it to the Committee on Canons upon the mere #pse 
@ixit of Judge Hoffman, which he himself retracted, they will estab- 
lish a dangerous precedent. 

If Mr. Ruggles’ recollection was correct, that the proposition 
for a constitutional convention in 1856 was presented by Judge 
Hoffman, it must be remembered that at the same session a re- 
port was presented with his signature, recommending canonical 
legislation, and it may, therefore, be assumed that, while still 
adhering to his own view, so frequently expressed, he had, for 
the second time, yielded to the conclusion that the opposition 
to it was too strong to be overcome. 

In connection with Mr. Ruggles’ statement must be consid- 
ered the recollection of Mr. Burgwin above quoted, that in 1859 
the proposition was a second time defeated by an overwhelming 
majority on account of a sudden allusion in debate to the slav- 
ery question. 

From 1859 the subject slept until 1871, when Dr. Schenck, 
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early in the session, introduced a resolution directing the Com- 
mittee on Canons to inquire into the expediency of submitting 
to this house at the earliest possible date, a plan for the organ- 
isation of a court with an original jurisdiction in all matters of 
difference between Dioceses and appellate jurisdiction in cases 
tried before Diocesan courts, and into the constitutionality of 
creating suchacourt. A motion to refer to a special committee 
was lost, and the resolution was adopted. 

The Committee reported that the proposed action was in con- 
flict with the Constitution, and that they “are not prepared at 
this time to recommend any alteration in the Constitution to 
remove the difficulty, and they therefore ask to be discharged 
from the further consideration of the subject.” 

A minority report was presented signed by Dr. (now Bishop) 
Howe, Dr. (now Bishop) Watson, and Mr. Burgwin, who ex- 
pressed the belief that the right exists under the Constitution, 
but in view of the fact that a majority of the Committee were of 
a contrary opinion, and as no present necessity existed, they 
proposed an amendment to Article VI. of the Constitution, add- 
ing, after the provision that the Convention of the Dioceses 
may provide the mode of trying Presbyters and Deacons, these 
words : “ Provided that the General Convention may establish 
an Appellate Court for the trial of all questions arising and de- 
termined in a Diocesan court which involve the doctrine or rit- 
ual of the Church or the construction of the Constitution or 
Canons of the General Convention.” Before the matter came 
up, the majority of the Committee, through Judge Sheffey of 
Virginia, withdrew their resolution that the Committee be dis- 
charged and substituted a resolution proposing the amendment 
to Article VI. of the Constitution, which, in lieu of the words 
proposed to be inserted by the minority of the Committee, sug- 
gested the following :— 

Provided that the General Convention may establish a court which 
shall have jurisdiction upon appeal from decisions of Diocesan courts, 
to hear and determine questions arising regularly by proceedings in 
Diocesan courts on the ritual of the Church, the interpretation of the 
Constitution, and the construction and constitutionality of the Canons 
of the General Convention ; but not to hear and determine questions 
of doctrine. 

There is some ambiguity as to this matter. The Journal 
states that the substituted report was in lieu of the resolution 
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previously reported “by the Committee,” which, of course, 
means the majority report. Nothing appears concerning the 
minority report. The verbatim report shows that Judge Sheffey 
stated that the substitute was “ unanimously recommended by 
the Committee on Canons.” He adds “that this is a compro- 
mise adjustment of conflicting opinions on the subject of a 
Court of Appeals, and that the limited powers of this court pro- 
vided for in the proposed amendment of the Constitution will 
remove that class of difficulties which would result from deci- 
sions on doctrine which would inevitably agitate and convulse 
the Church.” 

No further action was had upon the subject, probably, as 
stated by Mr. Burgwin in 1874, because of the late period of the 
session. 

The only discussion in 1871 was incidental, upon phraseology 
of the resolution of Dr. Schenck which directed the Committee 
on Canons to “re-submit ” a plan for the organisation of a court, 
etc. 

It was objected that the form of the resolution committed 
the House to the subject and left to the Committee only to re- 
port a plan, and urged that the resolution should be one of in- 
quiry. In response to this statement generally expressed, Dr. 
Schenck modified his resolution. All this does not appear in 
the Journal, nor does a further modification suggested by Mr. 
Burgwin, and accepted by Dr. Schenck, as shown by the verba- 
tim report, to add an inquiry into the constitutionality as well 
as the expediency. In making this suggestion, Mr. Burgwin 
admitted that “by the consent of the House it has heretofore 
been considered that a change in the Constitution will be nec- 
essary.” But he expressly reserved his own opinion. 

In 1874 memorials were presented from the Diocese of Pitts- 
burgh and from the Diocese of Texas praying for the establish- 
ment of a Court of Appeals. The matter was referred to the 
Committee on Amendments to the Constitution, which made a 
report declining to pass on the question of expediency, but 
stating that it would require a change of the organic law. 

At the same session the House of Bishops proposed an 
amendment to Article VI. to the effect that “an appeal from 
the judgment of a Diocesan court may be provided for by Gen- 
eral Convention.” This having been referred to the House of 
Deputies, the Committee reported that it was expedient to 
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amend the Constitution so as to authorise the General Conven- 
tion to establish a Court of Appeals. This resolution, when it 
came up for action, was laid upon the table, not, as ordinarily, 
to express the dissent of the Committee, but upon motion of 
Mr. Burgwin, a friend of the measure, because it was too late to 
discuss it. 

In 1880 a memorial was presented from the Diocese of Ala- 
bama, inviting the attention of the General Convention to the 
subject of the propriety of creating an appellate jurisdiction to 
review the proceedings and findings of Diocesan courts for the 
trial of clergymen. The Committee on Amendments to the 
Constitution, to which the memorial was referred, reported 
unanimously that it was inexpedient to change the Constitution 
at present, as proposed by the Diocese of Alabama. When 
this report came up, an extended discussion was had upon the 
subject, at the conclusion of which a vote was taken upon a 
substitute offered by Mr. Burgwin, proposing an amendment 
in these words: “ But the General Convention may establish 
Courts of Appeal to revise the judgments of the Diocesan 
Courts.” The substitute, having been adopted as an amend- 
ment, was then defeated upon a vote by Dioceses and Orders, 
of the clergy, ayes twenty-four, nays nineteen, divided five; of 
the laity, ayes sixteen, nays twenty-two, divided four. 

In 1883 a memorial from the Diocese of Arkansas, praying 
the establishment of a Court of Appeals, was presented and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Canons, which speedily reported 
against the proposition, “for the reason that the establishment 
of such courts cannot, in their opinion, be effected by canon.” 
On the day of this report, a resolution was offered proposing an 
amendment to Article VI. of the Constitution, authorising the 
General Convention “to provide for a court or courts of appeal, 
and define the jurisdiction thereof, and regulate the mode of 
procedure therein.” This resolution having been referred to 
the Committee on Amendments to the Constitution, the Com- 
mittee made a report which was agreed to, as follows : — 


That the subject of an Appellate Jurisdiction has been brought be- 
fore the Convention at many times during the last twenty-seven years. 
In 1856 it was proposed to the Dioceses, but in 1859 defeated by a 
large negative vote. In various modified forms it has been frequently 
renewed. 

Some of the Dioceses have established for themselves courts of ap- 
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peal. No facts and no new considerations are brought to the knowl- 
edge of your Committee. The establishment of such appellate juris- 
diction, by this General Convention, is deemed inexpedient ; and your 
Committee ask to be discharged from further consideration of the 
subject. 

The discussion in 1880 was exceedingly interesting, and pre- 
sented with considerable fulness the arguments of both sides of 
the question. The proposed amendment was earnestly advo- 
cated, among others, by the Rev. Doctor Schenck and Messrs. 
Burgwin, Judd, and Comstock, and was opposed with equal 
earnestness by several other members of long service in the 
Convention, among whom were the Rev. Doctors Hall, Adams, 
and Goodwin, and Messrs. Blair, Wilder, Stevenson, and Mc- 
Crady. Mr. Howe favored the measure, but thought the time 
had not arrived when the proposition could be carried. 

In favor of the measure it was argued that in every well or- 
ganised body there existed a necessity for a judicial system co- 
extensive with the legislative ; that in the absence of the Court 
of Appeals there were necessarily discordant decisions by Dio- 
cesan courts which resulted in confusion and great want of 
harmony ; that the right of review or appeal was an inherent 
right recognised throughout the civilised world with respect to 
judicial proceedings both of a civil and criminal nature. Such 
a system, it was urged, was essential in our ecclesiastical organ- 
isation for the protection of the great mass of the clergy “ who 
may have an unsympathetic Bishop on the one hand and a dom- 
ineering vestry on the other hand.” The Cheney case was re- 
ferred to as having caused a great schism because there was no 
appellate tribunal. There should be uniformity in the con- 
struction of the general laws of the Church. Among those 
who spoke in favor of the proposed amendment there was a 
wide divergence of opinion as to details. Mr. Burgwin, who 
had the matter in charge, deprecated the introduction into the 
debate of any question of detail ; but in reply to the argument 
that the expenses of trials by a Court of Appeals would be too 
heavy to be borne, he expressed the view that probably the de- 
cision of the Diocesan court would be final on the facts, and, 
at all events, that the questions involved in most cases, except 
those of immorality and vice, would be questions of law and 
would require no witnesses. Some advocated a court to pass 
upon questions of doctrine and the construction of the Canon 
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Law of the General Church, while others bitterly opposed the 
submission to any such court, even if established, of questions 
of Doctrine or Faith. 

In opposition to the proposed amendment it was urged that 
the Church at large needs no judicial system as to property be- 
cause it has no property interests to guard ; that the only use 
of such a court, therefore, would be the exercise of a quasi-crim- 
inal jurisdiction, and that the spirit of our institutions in this 
country was in favor of confining jurisdiction as to criminal of- 
fences to the vicinage. As an illustration of this was cited the 
want of any appellate jurisdiction in criminal proceedings in the 
United States courts. The system of appeals, it was said, built 
up the power of the Roman Church, and its result would be to 
build up a little popedom here, and end in the destruction of 
Diocesan independence. Then, too, discipline was not the func- 
tion of the Church, and the atmosphere of ecclesiastical trials 
was undesirable, and it would be unwise to invoke it. 

The practical difficulties in the way of such a system were 
strongly urged, —the difficulty of settling the jurisdiction, the 
great expense of trials, the want of power to compel the attend- 
ance of witnesses, or to punish for perjury. Under the present 
system the scandals of ecclesiastical trials, and the embarrass- 
ment resulting from any erroneous decisions, was confined within 
a narrow limit ; but under the proposed system the whole Church 
would be embarrassed by the finding of a small tribunal. The 
extreme conservative view was also urged, — that there was no 
sufficient reason for a change, and that the Constitution should 
not be lightly changed except where amendment was rendered 
necessary by the existence of an oppressive grievance. The ex- 
perience of other religious bodies was invoked to show that they 
were liable to be cut in twain by a right of appeal. The estab- 
lishment of such a court would lead to litigation upon the ques- 
tions of doctrine, and a procrustean standard would be estab- 
lished, which would dissipate the tolerance of opinion and 
flexibility of our system which are its great strength. 

It was suggested by a clergyman that practical difficulties 
were greater than those under which the Church suffered ; that 
the clerical mind was not judicial, and that clergymen selected 
haphazard to create such a court would be liable to be governed 
more by sentiment than by law. The discussion touched to 
some extent the fundamental question whether the General 
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Convention was a body of inherent power, or simply a creation 
of the Dioceses, with certain limited powers conferred upon it 
by the Constitution. This question, however, which would have 
been pertinent in the discussion of a proposed canon, seems not 
to have been necessarily involved in the consideration of a con- 
stitutional amendment. 

With respect to the question of detail, it was urged that it 
was an unheard-of proposition to create a judicial system with- 
out defining in the Constitution its character and jurisdiction. 

It is quite apparent that this discussion, which was conducted 
by some of the ablest men im the General Convention, serves 
very fairly to illustrate the point of view from which both the 
adherents and the opponents of the creation of a Court of Ap- 
peals regard it. On the one hand, we have those who desire a 
constitutional system as nearly perfect in theory as may be, and 
on the other hand, those who desire to confine the constitutional 
powers of the General Convention within the limits of an abso- 
lute and well-ascertained necessity. 

From a careful review of the various attempts at legislation 
upon this subject, it may fairly be considered settled, as the pre- 
vailing sentiment, that a constitutional amendment is requisite 
to authorise the establishment by the General Convention of 
any system of appeals. While some of the ablest canonists 
have strongly urged that the power exists to legislate by canon, 
the current of opinion has run in the opposite direction too 
strongly to be resisted. 

When the General Convention comes to formulate —if it 
should do so—an amendment to the Constitution to authorise 
legislation, it will be confronted with a very grave difficulty 
arising from the manifest differences of opinion among those 
who favor the establishment of some system of appeals, as to 
the proper scope and necessary limitations of such a system. 
The divergence of opinion on this subject is apparent from the 
widely differing phraseology of the various propositions which 
have been made. Our historical review shows that an effort to 
include, within the jurisdiction of Courts of Appeal, the power 
to determine the questions of Doctrine and Faith, while finding 
some advocates, would meet with strenuous opposition — prob- 
ably sufficient to defeat the project. The amendment proposed 
in 1871, avowedly as “a compromise adjustment of conflicting 
opinions,” expressly excluded from the jurisdiction of the court 
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any determination of questions of doctrine. The jurisdiction 
then proposed was expressly confined to questions of ritual, the 
interpretation of the Constitution, and the construction and con- 
stitutionality of the general Canons. 

It would be aside from the purpose of the present article to 
discuss the propriety or the wisdom of permitting what might 
be properly termed judicial legislation upon questions of doc- 
trine. The dangers incident to it were very well stated in the 
pages of this Review for September, 1883. It is more than 
probable that the feature of the proposed amendment of 1871 to 
include within the appellate jurisdiction questions of ritual would 
now be quite as warmly contested as a proposition to include 
questions of doctrine. Indeed, in the light of the discussions 
of the last fifteen years, it is difficult to see how the two can be 
separated in their relation to this subject. If these two sub- 
jects be excluded,—as it may be reasonably inferred they 
would, —and a system of appeals were based upon the prin- 
ciples which generally obtain in the civil courts, that questions 
of law only shall be subjects of appeal, and that questions of 
fact shall be settled in the original jurisdiction, it will be ap- 
parent that the jurisdiction of the Court of Appeals would be a 
very narrow one: not only would it be limited in its scope, but 
it would be without authority to review that class of cases 
which have lately given rise to the most emphatic allegations of 
injustice arising from the decisions of Diocesan courts. The 
demand for this legislation has proceeded largely from two 
classes, — one, already referred to, composed of those whose 
desire for completeness in the system of government of any 
organisation finds in our Church a power of legislation upon 
subjects of common interest, and operating alike in all the Dio- 
ceses, without that codrdinate judicial power which is essential 
in well organised civil government. 

The practical difficulty in accommodating our legislation to 
this view, which, if feasible, is undoubtedly correct in theory, 
lies upon the surface and readily suggests itself. It is requisite 
to the dignity of any judicial tribunal that, for the ascertain- 
ment of truth, it should have the power to summon before it 
the witnesses who know the facts; and, in order to make its 
judgments respected, that it should have adequate power to en- 
force them. Neither of these requisites is it in the power of 
the General Convention to secure for any tribunal which it 
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might create; and it is the want of them both, to a large ex- 
tent, which, in this country, renders the results of ecclesiastical 
trials in most cases unsatisfactory and certain of criticism, 
more or less harsh, from a large number of the persons inter- 
ested in or affected by them. 

The other class by whom the demand for a Court of Appeals 
is just now so earnestly made is composed of those who have 
been deeply impressed with a belief that injustice has been 
done in some particular trial, with the details of which they 
have become familiar. 

There has recently been a very active agitation of this sub- 
ject occasioned by two trials, the details of which — full as they 
were of distressing circumstances — have been widely made 
known throughout the Church; and yet it is difficult to see 
how, in either of those cases, a remedy for the matters com- 
plained of would have been found under any general system of 
appeals likely to be established; and it is impossible to read 
the discussions of the ‘subject without observing that the de- 
nunciations of the present system are not coupled with due con- 
sideration of what would be the necessary limitations of an appel- 
late jurisdiction ; neither does it seem to be remembered that it is 
entirely within the power of any Diocese to provide by canon for 
the review of its judicial proceedings to such an extent as to 
afford a remedy for the class of evils so loudly complained of. 

Any court created by the General Convention must depart 
widely from some legal principles usually adhered to in modern 
tribunals in order to review the action of the Diocesan author- 
ities in cases like those referred to, upon most of the points 
upon which an exception was taken. One of those principles 
which is generally adhered to — though not strictly in all juris- 
dictions — is, that Courts of Appeal will not review the action of 
the tribunal appealed from upon questions of discretion. And 
it will usually be found that of this nature are the questions, the 
decision of which gives rise to so much hostile criticism. 

It has not been the purpose of this article to argue this im- 
portant subject from the point of view either of an advocate or 
of an opponent of the establishment of an appellate judicial sys- 
tem, but only to present a historical review of what has been 
attempted in the past, and to add such suggestions as seem per- 
tinent to the due consideration of the subject. If these objects 


have been accomplished, at least so far as to afford some assist- 
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ance to those whose interest has been excited by past discus- 
sions, it will be all that was intended. The subject is too grave, 
and the results of any action too far-reaching, to permit of their 
consideration otherwise than in a conservative spirit, and with a 
judicial temper; and this spirit and this temper having been so 
characteristic of the General Convention, as a body, during 
the century of its existence, we may confidently rely upon their 
application to this subject when brought before it. The ses- 
sions, however, are so crowded with important subjects, and the 
thorough discussion of more than one or two topics has been 
found so difficult of accomplishment, that the examination in 
advance of a matter which, like this, demands not only temper- 
ate discussion, but reflection, would be of the utmost service; 
and to those who approach the subject in this spirit it may not 
be amiss to suggest that in England there has been long tried 
a system of ecclesiastical courts, with a thorough system of ap- 
peals, existing under far more favorable conditions than we can 
have in this country, because it is provided with all the ma- 
chinery of the courts of law. Hence, in the examination of this 
subject, we may derive much instruction from the experience, 
in this matter, of that country to which we all owe so much in 
the Church as well as in the State. 
GeorGE H. BATEs, 





CAN THE GENERAL CONVENTION PRESCRIBE THE 
QUALIFICATIONS OF MEMBERS OF DIOCESAN 
CONVENTIONS? 


THIS question is by no means a new one. As long ago as 
1804 the General Convention by canon declared that no minis- 
ter should be considered as regularly settled in a Parish or have 
a vote in the choice of a Bishop unless he had been regularly 
inducted, and although this canon does not seem to have been 
generally acquiesced in, and under Diocesan protest was subse- 
quently modified, it was construed by Judge Hoffman, who 
treated the subject at some length, as a restriction upon the 
qualifications of members of Diocesan Conventions ; and while 
he admits that it would, at first consideration, appear indisputa- 
ble that the regulations of Diocesan Conventions, and the qual- 
ifications of its members, were exclusively within its own con- 
trol, he ultimately concedes the power, and concludes that as 
the General Convention possessed the power to impose such 
a restriction, “it will be difficult to find a subject of Church 
discipline not within the province of the General Convention,” 
and “that upon any question of jurisdiction the inquiry is not 
whether the power has been conferred, but whether it has been 
denied or restricted.” Dr. Hawks, however, in treating the 
same subject, says explicitly, that “each Diocese has the right 
of fixing the qualifications of membership in its own Conven- 
tion,” and seems to consider the requirement of induction as 
a restriction, not upon membership of Diocesan Conventions, 
but upon the right to vote upon a specific proposition. The 
issue, however, seems never to have been directly raised, and 
in view of the differing conclusions of these distinguished com- 
mentators the question may be considered still open. 

Now there are several theories as to the origin and scope 
of the power of the General Convention. 

One is that it is inherent, self-existent, inchoate, under cer- 
tain conditions, but springing into full potency co-instanti with 
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the formation of civil government, coextensive with the na- 
tional boundaries, and without limitation in its legislative powers 
within its ecclesiastical jurisdiction. On this theory, of course, 
similar ecclesiastical conditions exist and have existed always 
and everywhere. 

Another theory is that it is derived through intermediate 
channels from the Episcopate, the ultimate depository of su- 
preme ecclesiastical power is dependent upon Episcopal recog- 
nition, and, as a consequence, is limited by the terms of its 
warrant of authority : The one theory being in effect that its 
power is coérdinate with that of the Episcopate ; the other, 
that it is derived from, and subordinate to it, and that, con- 
versely from Judge Hoffman’s proposition, “ upon any question 
of jurisdiction the inquiry is not whether it has been” denied 
or restricted, but whether it has been conferred. 

As the advocates of these respective theories appeal more 
or less to the facts of history to sustain them, — though how 
even uniform practice could necessarily affect abstract principle 
is not altogether apparent, — it may be well, before considering 
the principle involved, to inquire into the circumstances attend- 
ing the organisation of the General Convention. 

The first step in that direction we find, upon the authority of 
Bishop Perry’s Hand Book, was taken in May, 1784, when, at an 
informal meeting of clergy and laity assembled at New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., a Committee of Correspondence was appointed. In 
October of the same year an informal meeting of Deputies from 
eight States was held in New York, at which, besides other 
recommendations, it was recommended “that there shall be a 
General Convention of the Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America ;” and that the churches in the several States 
should send Deputies to a convention to be held in Philadel- 
phia in September, 1785, with authority to act, etc. In accord- 
ance with that recommendation, Deputies from seven States — 
three of the original eight not being represented — met, and a 
draft of a Constitution was submitted, and in June, 1786, was 
adopted, subject to ratification by a future “General Conven- 
tion,” to which it was recommended that the several State Con- 
ventions should send Deputies authorised to ratify it. Accord- 
ingly in 1789 it was, with modifications, formally adopted by a 
Convention of Deputies from more or less completely organised 
State Churches, invested with authority deemed sufficiently 
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comprehensive to render it unnecessary for any subsequent 
ratifications, although some of the State Conventions did rat- 
ify it. 

This is a brief, but I believe substantially correct, synopsis 
of such of those events as are material to our inquiry, but, sim- 
ple as they are, they are susceptible of construction in harmony 
with either of the theories presented. On the one hand, it may 
be plausibly maintained that the successive assemblages which 
originated and framed the Constitution were of notables merely, 
many of them without even the pretence of deputation, and 
resting their claim to recognition upon the mere fact of mem- 
bership of the Church Catholic, and consequently that the Con- 
stitution and General Convention, devised and empowered, with- 
out ratification by any other authority, as the machinery of a 
National Church, is in no sense the creature of deputed au- 
thority or indebted to it for its potency. 

To this view Judge Hoffman seems to incline, for while he 
admits that the Convention of 1789 was a representative body, 
he claims that it acted not for the several Dioceses, but “ for 
the whole Church in the United States ;” and that “ when the 
whole Church in the United States, through its competent rep- 
resentatives, declared ‘there shall be a General Convention of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States,’ it 
enunciated the great principle that there was a National Church, 
and that such a Convention was to be its highest Council. That 
the mere act of establishing the Council involved and attached 
to it every power inherent in such a body and not expressly 
refused to it,” “ made it a body essentially of superior ultimate 
jurisdiction.” Hoffmann’s Law of the Church, p. 111. 

Per contra, however, it may be maintained, with seemingly 
equal if not greater plausibility, that the preliminary assem- 
blages of 1784, 1785, 1786, were advisory merely, lacking the 
essential of the Episcopate to invest them with authority. That 
the Convention of 1789, although complete in its composition, 
with Bishops and Clerical and Lay Deputies from three fully 
organised State Churches, was provisional only, acting by de- 
puted authority for the churches, and convened for the specific 
purpose, not of establishing a government, but of effecting a 
federal union or compact between the State Churches, such 
as would ensure uniformity in their respective methods and 
ceremonials for disseminating their common faith, administer- 
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ing their common sacraments, and conducting their common 
services in their common country. That having accomplished 
that purpose by the adoption of a Constitution and providing a 
Book of Common Prayer, it became functus officio; and that 
when the General Convention assembled in 1792 it met as the 
creature of that Constitution, limited to its powers and by its 
restrictions. 

This seems to have been Dr. Hawk’s view, for he says [page 
41]: “ Here is an instrument made by delegates from the sev- 
eral State Conventions fully authorised by their respective con- 
stituents in their names to make it, called upon distinctly to 
declare that they had such power before they act, and therefore 
in all they did to all intents and purposes representatives of 
the conventions of this Church in the several States. The 
Constitution was, therefore, made by the State Conventions 
duly assembled for that purpose.” And again [page 1o!: 
“That the object was ‘on the one hand to promote such a 
union as is compatible with Diocesan independency, and on 
the other so to uphold the just rights of the latter as to prevent 
their merger in the former,’” —an aim logically inconsistent 
with any claim of paramount authority in the General Conven- 
tion. And again [page 46], that “it is scarcely credible that 
this creature of the State Conventions, for it unquestionably 
was made by them, should by design be deliberately invested 
with the power totally to disregard, if it please, the will of its 
creators.” 

But whether limited by its restrictions or not, it may safely be 
assumed that the General Convention will upon occasion claim 
the right to exercise any powers expressly conferred by the Con- 
stitution ; and since such a grant would probably, under one 
theory, be recognised as a legitimate source of authority, it may 
be well to examine the provisions of the Constitution, and, ap- 
plying the ordinary rules of construction, see if any such grant 
can be found. 

Referring, then, to the Constitution, we find the first four ar- 
ticles devoted mainly to constituting the General Convention, 
limiting its membership, prescribing regulations for the transac- 
tion of its business, and restricting the territorial jurisdiction 
of its Bishops. But so far from being restricted in the matter 
of their own membership, the Diocesan Conventions are ex- 
pressly invested with the right of prescribing the manner of 
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choosing their own representatives in General Convention, or, 
in other words, as is universally the case, of choosing them 
themselves. Article V. provides for the admission of new Dio- 
ceses, but under limitations confined solely to territorial juris- 
diction and numerical strength ; while any modifications of exist- 
ing Diocesan regulations, rendered necessary because of such 
changes, are expressly left to the respective Diocesan Conven- 
tions interested. Of the remaining five articles, without at- 
tempting to summarise, it may be said that in neither of them 
is there anything having the slightest bearing on the question. 
So that, by the letter of the Constitution, the General Conven- 
tion is without warrant of authority for the exercise of the 
power in question ; neither is there anything in the phraseology 
which, tested by the ordinary rules of construction, could, by 
fair or reasonable intendment, be construed as conferring such 


power. 

But notwithstanding the absence of such authority in the 
Constitution, the claim has been repeatedly asserted, not only 
in the case of induction already alluded to, but in existing 
canonical provisions disqualifying either parishes or ministers, 


who shall refuse to conform to the judgment rendered in any 
case of difference between them, from a representation or a 
seat in the Diocesan Convention ; and prohibiting clergymen 
from having a seat in more than one Diocesan Convention ; 
and these provisions, and possibly others having a similar bear- 
ing, seem to have been tacitly acquiesced in. 

But the assertion of a claim, even though acquiesced in, does 
not necessarily establish it as a right. Our civil judicatories 
abound in examples where even the acquiescence of all parties 
to a legal proceeding is insufficient to insure the desired judg- 
ment; neither does acquiescence in a suggestion or even a 
regulation necessarily imply a recognition of it as authoritative. 

But although no issue seems to have been directly raised 
upon the particular claim we are considering, occasions are not 
wanting in other directions where Diocesan independence has 
asserted itself in opposition to the General Convention. Notably 
in the case of Bishop Provost, where the assumption of the 
House of Bishops, that their assent was necessary to a valid 
resignation of Episcopal jurisdiction, was met by the Conven- 
tion of New York by resolution, that Bishop Provost’s resig- 
nation having been accepted by the Convention of New York, 
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he had ceased to be its Diocesan, and “could neither resume 
nor be restored to that character by any act of his own or of 
the General Convention or either of its Houses without the con- 
sent of the Convention of New York,” and this position was 
acquiesced in. 

In practice, moreover, the Dioceses have, I believe, generally 
exercised the right of prescribing such qualifications for mem- 
bership in their own Conventions and of modifying them from 
time to time as to them might seem best, and without uni- 
formity among themselves as to what those qualifications should 
be, some limiting their membership to communicants of the 
Church, others imposing no restrictions which would exclude 
even “Jews, Turks, Infidels, and Heretics” from a seat in their 
Councils, and a voice in determining who shall constitute the 
Ecclesiastical Authority in the Diocese, or sit in General Con- 
vention and pass upon the qualifications of a candidate for the 
Apostolic office of a Bishop in the Church. 

The power in question, then, not being found in the Constitu- 
tion, or recognised as controlling the practice of our branch of 
the Church, it would, upon the theory of derived authority, seem 
necessarily to follow that it does not exist at all. That among 
the powers delegated to the General Convention, that has not been 
included, and that its exercisé must therefore be justified upon 
some other ground, —and that ground so urged in a claim of 
inherent right already suggested ; that the General Convention is 
the representative, not of State Churches, Diocesan, or separate 
Episcopal jurisdictions, whichever they may be termed, but of 
the National Church, and is not only under no restrictions, not 
of its own imposing, as to its right to legislate upon all church 
matters, but that all other organisations are subject to such 
restrictions as it may impose. 

Now the right to legislate, of course, implies the right to im- 
pose restrictions, but to say that such a right is zwherent would 
seem to imply, not only that it, in its turn, may not be re- 
strained, but that any exercise of counter authority, upon the 
same subject, would be, tfso facto, null and void. Any less 
comprehensive definition would seem a misapplication of the 
term, would fail to describe the claim preferred, and would 
leave its exercise without a basis upon which to rest. 

Limited by such a definition, then, I apprehend that inherent 
authority will be found to exist only in the sacred ministry. 
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Even the British Parliament, composed of King, Lords, and 
Commons, constructively, a National Church Council, legislating 
upon things spiritual as well as things temporal, and alluded to 
by Sir William Blackstone as exercising an authority in the 
kingdom superior to any power on earth, can scarcely be said 
to claim its authority as zxherent, but rather as having origi- 
nated in concessions from the crown,—the temporal ruler, 
which still retains the power,—I will not say the right, — 
through its prime minister, of, it may be, an antagonistic faith, 
and alien to her policy, of designating, under penalty of a pre- 
munire, who shall maintain the Faith and perpetuate the Apos- 
tolicity of the Church within the realm. Now I apprehend that 
similar restrictions upon their inherent [?] right of legislation 
has never existed in a less degree upon the National Church 
Councils elsewhere ; and it therefore seems hardly reasonable 
that a right, which for nearly eighteen centuries was never suc- 
cessfully asserted, should suddenly spring into life with the 
organisation of a new branch of the Church in the wilds of the 
then new Western world. 

The authority of a Bishop, however, is, by virtue of his Divine 
commission, recognised as inherent. The very possibility of 
its restriction in its legitimate sphere, by any authority, civil or 
ecclesiastical, being inconsistent with the theory of Episcopacy ; 
and within his Divine commission was originally included all 
the codrdinate branches of government, the legislative as well 
as the executive and judicial,—a fact which is of itself incon- 
sistent and irreconcilable with any claim of zxzherent legislative 
right in any council. Being inherent in the Episcopate it could 
not be inherent elsewhere, and could not be exercised else- 
where except by delegated authority; and, being inherent, it 
could not, either voluntarily or upon compulsion, be abandoned, 
surrendered, or delegated beyond the power of resumption at 
will. 

That the legislative power of the Bishops may be delegated, 
subject to such power of resumption, however, is, I believe, not 
questioned. It not only accords with the facts of history, but 
seems a reasonable and necessary incident to his office. It is 
in effect but the exercise of his right to call upon his faithful 
clergy and laity for counsel and advice, and to invest them with 
authority to prescribe such regulations as may be necessary to 
facilitate him in the discharge of his other Episcopal functions. 
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Here we have, in all the essentials, the Diocesan Convention, 
acting, it is true, by derived authority, but so far hedged in by 
the inherent authority of the Bishop as of necessity to preclude 
outside interference with either its membership or its delibera- 
tions. When, however, the community of interests which may 
exist among several Dioceses, and which almost of necessity does 
exist among those included within the same civil jurisdiction, 
renders it advisable, the Diocesan Council may be supplemented 
by councils having a wider scope, convened by mutual Episco- 
pal consent, to consider matters of mutual Diocesan interest. 
Here, again, we have the Provincial, to be in turn, as occasion 
arises, supplemented by the National Council. Each, however, 
acting by virtue of delegated authority, and restricted to the 
purpose for which it was convened, or, adapting the language 
of the sixth fundamental principle adopted by the preliminary 
meeting in May, 1784, restricted “to such powers as cannot 
conveniently be exercised by the clergy and laity in their re- 
spective’ Diocesan Councils, but each at best only an expedient 
for convenience, and designed, not to embarrass, but to facilitate 
the Bishops in the exercise of their paramount authority. 

This, I submit, is a substantially correct theory of the origin 
and development of Ecclesiastical Councils, and finds almost 
exact parallel in our own system, and is in perfect harmony with 
the theory of the Episcopate as the ultimate source of authority ; 
while to concede that the General Convention, which, under the 
views submitted, neither has, nor can have, any such authority, 
may intrude its interference into the affairs of the Diocesan 
Convention, logically cuts it loose from all restraint, abrogates 
the limitations of its own constitution, overrides the inherent 
authority of the Bishops, and leaves the Church to its arbitrary 
and unrestricted will. Under such a construction of its powers 
it might not only prescribe the qualifications of members of 
Diocesan Conventions, but make those qualifications prohibi- 
tory, and thus, or even by direct legislation, abolish the Dio- 
cesan Convention, or even the Diocese itself, and make the 
jurisdiction of the Bishop merely personal; and further, by 
restrictions as to the methods of perpetuating the succession, it 
might ultimately reduce the number of the Bishops themselves, 
until finally our American Church would have but a single 
Episcopal head, with all the centralising and Romanising ten- 
dencies which such a condition of affairs would seem necessa- 
rily to imply. 
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Hence it would seem to follow that our Dioceses still retain 
control over the membership of their own conventions, and are 
amenable to no discipline for any action they may take prescrib- 
ing, limiting, or discriminating, if you will, as to their qualifica- 
tions; and that any legislation by the General Convention 
restraining or reflecting upon them for so doing is without war- 
rant of authority, inherent or derived. 

But the question, at last, is one of power rather than of right ; 
not what may f/roperly, but what may Possibly, be done. Not 
what the law is, but what the General Convention may hold it to 
be, so that the determination of the question upon principle does 
not dispose of the difficulty. The plea, w/tra vires, however 
well sustained, may not be accepted as conclusive by the body 
whose action is sought to be restrained by it. It may still deter- 
mine to take action, and, under our system, from that decision 
there is no appeal. It is, itself, the court of last resort, judge as 
well as law-giver, and it may safely be assumed that it will 
hardly rule judicially against the binding effect of its own acts 
of legislation. 

The issue, then, is joined. The alternative is presented. The 
Diocese must yield or be excluded from connection with the Gen- 
eral Convention. More than this, however, I apprehend, is not 
involved. But even in yielding there is a limit beyond which the 
Diocese may not rightfully go. It may make concessions. It 
may, in the interest of harmony, elect to modify its objection- 
able action, and thus remove the ground of complaint. It may 
yield much to policy, and this, too, consistently with its right to 
absolute control over its own organisation and membership. 
But the yielding as a matter of right, the submission to out- 
side dictation in matters peculiarly within its own province, is 
precluded by its very character, is inconsistent with its origin 
and object. It would be powerless to do so even if so disposed. 

Originating in the necessities of the Bishop for counsel and 
advice, it exists only as an incident to his office. It is neither 
subordinate, nor can its authority be surrendered to any other 
than the source from which it was derived, and any attempt to 
do so would not only be futile, but would be ample warrant for 
the Bishop, in the exercise of his prerogative, to supersede its 
authority and call around him a less subservient body of ad- 
visers ; and, upon him and his council so convened, and within 
the bounds of his territorial jurisdiction, no tribunal, “ provided 
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the substance of the Faith be kept entire,” can, under our theory 
of Episcopacy, lay its injunction or intrude its authority. 

Such an issue cannot, certainly, be too much deprecated, and 
the promptness with which it would be accepted in any given 
case would of course depend largely upon the disposition and 
temperament of the Bishop. But that under a proper sense of 
the responsibilities of his Apostolic office, it would, upon any 
persistent interference with his prerogative, ultimately be ac- 
cepted, can hardly be doubted. 

It is true that our ordinal requires of the Bishop, at his 
consecration, a promise of conformity to the “doctrine, disci- 
pline, and worship of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America,” but the events of the last quarter of 
acentury, during four years of which some half score or more of 
our Bishops repudiated that promise, to the extent at least of 
acting independently of the General Convention, and the fact 
that even now, one of them, holding independent Episcopal or- 
ders, and who never gave that promise until years after he had 
been consecrated and was in the full exercise of his Episcopal 
functions, is recognised as in full union with the General Con- 
vention, and has an equal voice with his Episcopal peers in 
moulding its policy, has given a construction to that promise at 
variance with any theory of their permanent subordination to 
the General Convention. 

But even without that construction its requirement is but 
conventional, or, to state it more broadly, our entire American 
system, — nay, more, carrying the proposition to its logical con- 
clusion, even the English, or any other national system, where- 
by a union of the Dioceses constitutes the National Church, is 
but conventional, a mere expedient for convenience, existing 
only by comity between equal ecclesiastical sovereigns, each the 
head of a complete Church, the ultimate unit of indefeasible 
authority, exercising that authority under a Divine commission, 
and amenable to no earthly power; and hence any restrictions 
or requirements may be repudiated at will, and should be repu- 
diated when invoked in contravention of the Divine authority. 

Of course, whatever may be their apparent similarity, no 
parallel can be drawn between our ecclesiastical and our polit- 
ical organisations. One rests upon principle, the other upon 
power. In all ages, and with us as with others, vis major de- 
termines political rule. Recent events in our own history have 
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peculiarly emphasised that fact. But with his Divine commis- 
sion each Bishop receives an authority of which, voluntarily or 
otherwise, he cannot be divested. It clings to him through life, 
and upon its inviolability rests the whole theory of Episcopacy. 

My conclusion, then, is obvious. The General Convention 
neither has, nor can it acquire, any authority in the premises. 
It may advise, appeal, admonish, and, as a last resort, it may 
(as it may arbitrarily in any case) provide for the exclusion from 
membership of the representatives of the objectionable con- 
stituency. Beyond this, however, I apprehend its action would 
be impotent. “ Holding the Faith once delivered to the saints,” 
and willing, under her chief pastor and through her valid Orders, 
to maintain communion with all other churches holding the 
same faith, the Church in the Diocese, though ever so much 
reduced in numbers, would still continue to exist. The differ- 
ence being upon matters of discipline merely, affecting neither 
doctrine nor order, it could be charged with neither heresy nor 
schism, and for no less cause could it be deprived of its juris- 
diction ; while the imputation of schism, if applicable at all, could 
only attach to those who, adhering to the General Convention, 
might undertake to organise another Diocese within an already 
occupied jurisdiction, or to refuse church fellowship with others 
of the same household of Faith. They might largely preponder- 
ate in numbers ; but principles are not measured by statistics, 
estimated by majorities, or determined at the ballot-box. 

Sentence of deposition might be pronounced against her 
Bishop; but deposition is a matter, not of proclamation, but of 
fact, and must rest upon something less insubstantial than a 
mere disagreement upon a matter of discipline. Her sacra- 
ments would still be respected and her orders recognised as 
valid, even by those pronouncing sentence of deposition. 

The Diocese might be deprived of its church buildings and 
other property, as under the laws of the land it might, and 
probably would, be held to belong to the organisation adhering 
to the General Convention, as being “the representative of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of Amer- 
ica,” to whose use the title to most of our church property is 
held ; but the lofty spire, “ the long-drawn aisle or fretted vault,” 
are by no means necessary accessories to the service of the sanc- 
tuary ; and, though deprived of her temporalities, there would 
doubtless still remain the upper chamber where the faithful few, 
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albeit only “an hundred and twenty,” “who continue stead- 
fastly in the apostles’ doctrine and fellowship,” might still unite 
“in the breaking of bread and in prayers.” 

As the result, then, we should have on the one hand an inde- 
pendent Diocese, complete in all requirements of Doctrine and 
Order, equal in every essential with every other, and subordinate 
to none; its head acting under Divine commission, the validity 
of its sacraments and ordinances recognised ubigue ab omnibus ; 
while on the other we would have General Convention, acting 
under a constitution of but yesterday, exercising such powers, 
and such alone, as may be permitted by the remaining Dioceses 
of which it is constituted; and liable to be from time to time 
still further reduced by still further defections, until such time 
as, realising that, being without power either to propound doc- 
trine, confer order, or administer sacraments, it may not invade 
the prerogative of those in whom alone such powers are vested, 
it shall be content to restrict itself to the exercise of its deputed 
authority, when, as the accredited representative of the re- 
united, but still independent, churches, it may resume the mag- 
nificent work in which it has already accomplished so much, 
and prosecute it until its final consummation in the evangelisa- 
tion of the Western world. 

I have thus endeavored to give my views upon what I con- 
ceived to be the real question at issue, divesting it of complica- 
tions with any special issue, and considering it purely upon 
principle, and, so considered, it has seemed to me to involve, 
not only the potential relations existing between the general 
Church and the Diocese, but the very theory of Catholic Church 
organisation itself. 

But, notwithstanding the gravity of the principle involved, it 
seems hardly probable that any issue will ever arise so serious 
but that there will be found a Churchmanship sufficiently in- 
telligent for its adjustment upon sound Church principles, and 
to prevent any protracted disagreement between its several 
agencies, 

A. S, RICHARDSON. 





THE BENE ISRAEL IN EGYPT, 


DaniEL WEBSTER, pleading in the White murder case, said : 
“If one desirous of opening a lock turns over and tries a bunch 
of keys till he finds one that will open it, he naturally supposes 
he has found she key of ¢hat lock. So, in explaining circum- 
stances of evidence, which are apparently irreconcilable or un- 
accountable, if a fact be suggested, which at once accounts for 
all, and reconciles all, by whomsoever it may be stated, it is still 
difficult not to believe that such fact is the true fact belonging 
to the case.”’ 

And again: “It is said that these five answers just fit the 
case ; that they are just what was wanted and neither more nor 
less. True, they are; but the reason is, because truth always 
fits. Truth is always congruous, and agrees with itself; every ° 
truth in the universe agrees with every other truth in the uni- 
verse ; whereas falsehoods not only disagree with truth, but 
usually quarrel among themselves.” 

It is submitted, that Graetz’s solutions of the old Red Sea 
and Sinai problems are keys — if not the Keys — to the enigma 
of the route of the Exodus; and that, through them, it is shown 
for the first time, that the facts related of that route in Exodus 
and Numbers may be the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth ; that, accepting them, each fact or truth agrees with every 
other fact or truth of the record. 

Ridicule and sarcasm in their effect upon the popular mind 
are the scoffer’s and sceptic’s most powerful weapons, and have 
been more successfully used against the authenticity of the 
Hebrew Scriptures than any other. Scoffer and sceptic have 
jeered at and made merry over “the contradictions, inconsis- 
tencies, and absurdities” in the narrative of the Exodus, with 
a serene confidence that no answer can be made but “the Bible 
says so,” which has imposed and still imposes upon multitudes 
of deluded followers. Now, the most determined stickler for 
the traditional Red Sea passage and Sinai must admit this 
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much, namely, that the new views of them and the consequent 
vindication of the thirty-third chapter of uméers are so clear, 
reasonable, consistent, and true to the record, as to place the 
record, so explained, altogether beyond the reach of ridicule and 
satire. And this is no small gain. 

The time has come when the teachers, to whom the public 
look for religious and Biblical instruction, must concede some- 
thing to the spirit of free inquiry ; the traditional teachings of 
medizval monkery must be abandoned; the distinction between 
providential interposition through natural laws, and by miracle 
must be admitted, explained, and enforced; the history and po- 
etry of the Old Testament no longer be confounded ; and man- 
ifest glosses, that have crept into the text, and the glorious 
exaggerations of the Oriental fancy must no longer be taken 
literally and presented in pulpit and Bible-class as articles of 
faith. It must be conceded, for instance, that the long and 
weary years of wanderings, when, 

By day, along the astonished lands 
The cloudy pillar glided slow; 
By night, Arabia’s crimsoned sands 

Returned the fiery column’s glow, 


are but a picture of the fancy. For, after the “fifteenth of the 
second month,” when the Hebrews came into the Wilderness of 
Sin, not another square mile of sandy desert was encountered. 
Doubtless [Exodus xv. 8], 
With the blast of thy nostrils the waters were piled up, 
The floods stood upright as an heap, 
The deeps were congealed in the heart of the sea, 
explodes Graetz’s solution of the Yam Suph question in the 
opinion of many a pious soul, who would take offence if charged 
with accepting literally, 
The mountains skipped like rams, 
And the little hills like lambs. 
Assuming, however, that the itinerary of the Exodus, in the 
April number of this Review is correct and abates a large por- 
tion of the supposed “ contradictions, inconsistencies, and ab- 
surdities ” of the narrative, there still remain many others, that 
seem to awaitexplanation. The Webster “key” to them is yet 
to be found, before the facts narrated can all be satisfactorily 
fitted to each other. 
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To the writer, the popular belief, as to the character and con- 
dition of the Bene Israel in Egypt, and particularly at the time 
of the Exodus, appears to be an utterly mistaken one. This is 
stated with diffidence, for within the last few months, nay, 
weeks, proofs have multiplied, that learned Biblical scholars still 
hold it. Yet just this question must yield us the desired key ; 
and the purpose of this article is to discuss it in the light af- 
forded by the Hebrew chroniclers themselves, and to propose a 
hypothesis that has suggested itself. Perhaps it is not new, and 
may long since have been exploded. It zs new to the writer ; 
has borne repeated examination ; and, in fact, each reperusal of 
the Pentateuch has strengthened his faith in it. 

I. Though “the Canaanite and the Perizzite then dwelt in 
the land,” Abraham and Lot found it so void of inhabitants as 
to take peaceful possession and divide Southern Judzea between 
them. Of the numerous passages indicating Abraham’s great 
wealth, two suffice for the present purpose: When he heard that 
Lot “ was taken captive, he armed his trained servants, born in 
his own house, three hundred and eighteen, and pursued them 
unto Dan;” and the messenger who went wooing for Isaac 
says: “I am Abraham's servant; the Lorp hath blessed my 
master greatly ; and he is become great; and He hath given him 
flocks, and herds, and silver, and gold, and menservants, and 
maidservants, and camels, and asses ;” of Isaac we read: “ And 
Abraham gave all that he had unto Isaac ;” and again : “ Then 
Isaac sowed in that land, and received in the same year an hun- 
dredfold; and the Lorp blessed him; and the man waxed 
great, and went forward, and grew until he became very great : 
for he had possession of flocks, and possession of herds, and 
great store of servants: and the Philistines envied him.” 

Jacob, at the close of twenty years of absence from his par- 
ents in the service of Laban, returns with servants and “ peo- 
ple,” and such herds and flocks as to be able to take “ of that 
which came to his hand a present for Esau his brother; two 
hundred she goats, and twenty he goats, two hundred ewes, and 
twenty rams ; thirty milch camels with their colts, forty kine, 
and ten bulls, twenty she asses, and ten foals.” 

After the death of Isaac and the division of his estate, “ Esau 
took his wives, and his sons, and his daughters, and all the per- 
sons of his house, and his cattle, and all his beasts, and all his 
substance, which he had got in the land of Canaan ; and went 
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into the country from the face of his brother Jacob. For their 
riches were more than that they might dwell together ; and the 
land wherein they were strangers could not bear them because 
of their cattle.” 

When no calamity intervenes, it is in the nature of wealth to 
beget wealth — to accumulate by compound interest. Now 
there is no hint that, from the day when Terah came with his 
son Abram from Ur until Jacob joined Joseph in Egypt, any- 
thing had occurred to interrupt the regular and natural increase 
of the family property ; while the number of heirs was too small 
to have it broken into small estates by subdivision. Therefore, 
when the patriarch and his sons “took their cattle and their 
goods, which they had gotten in the land of Canaan” and came 
to Egypt, they came as rich and powerful sheiks. 

Trade in cattle has in all ages been an important branch of 
commerce, and the Egyptian kings had set apart a district of 
Goshen, “the Land of Rameses,” for the royal herds and flocks. 
All the trade of the Red Sea and of the land routes converging 
at Shur passed it, and ships and caravans, great consumers of 
meats fresh and dried, presented a profitable market. The re- 
peated mention in Exedus of ram-skins dyed red, and the proc- 
esses of tanning and currying depicted in ancient Egyptian 
mural paintings, point directly to a commerce in hides and skins. 
Ezekiel’s vivid picture [ch. xx. 7] of the commerce of Tyre 
applies, perhaps in a less degree, to that of the Egyptian ports 
Pelusium and Pithom. It was a caravan “ bearing spicery, balm, 
and myrrh” that took Joseph to Egypt. The Land of Rameses, 
lying in the triangle formed by the great canal, the Yam Suph, 
and the Shur road along the grand wall, was in the very path of 
an immense commerce. And just here Joseph gave his father 
and brothers a possession. If now, as those Hebrews exchanged 
nomadic life for life in fixed habitations, they did not soon begin 
to employ their capital in commercial enterprises, they certainly 
contrasted greatly with their descendants in our day! At all 
events, down to the death of Joseph, we may well believe that 
in wealth they “increased abundantly” “and waxed exceeding 
mighty.” 

II. Brugsch’s Shasu did not sacrifice their independence for 
the permission to pass the fortress (Khetam, Etham, Bira) at 
Shur to graze in Goshen; nor did Jacob, in accepting a possession 
there. After his death came the tribal organisation, and the 
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brothers of the all-powerful prime minister became independent 
“Princes of Israel,” “ Princes of the tribes,” and “ Princes of the 
assembly.” The Egyptians of the higher classes were of all 
the peoples of those ages the most refined and cultivated. Jo- 
seph’s position gave the younger princes of his race the best 
possible opportunity to profit by this culture, while his character 
and religious principles was a guarantee that they should escape 
contamination from Egyptian vices. They and their dependants 
learned Egyptian science, art, and handicraft. Providence was 
now in its own way and time fitting “the seed of Abraham” to 
become a nation respectable, not merely in numbers, wealth, and 
power, but the equal of any other in civilisation and refinement. 
All the civilisations of antiquity have left— each its own — 
their artistic expression and monument ; that of the Hebrews is 
their magnificent and still unrivalled religious poetry. The bias 
of the Hebrew mind in that direction appears to have been the 
result of the poetic inspiration of a gloriously free nomadic life, 
subjected to the influence of Egyptian culture. Having no in- 
tention of permanent residence in Goshen, this people had no 
occasion for architecture or its then merely accessory arts, 
sculpture and painting ; when, therefore, the artistic sense was 
awakened and sought expression, poetry was the medium ; the 
more necessarily, as art then was the servant of religion, and to 
the Hebrew every material representation of a deity that dwelt 
not in temples made with hands was forbidden. 

III. It is both a matter of course and of inference from 
notices scattered through the Pentateuch, that tribal, municipal, 
and even military organisation, more or less independent of the 
royal authority, obtained throughout Goshen. 

IV. The thought of returning to the Promised Land remained 
ever fresh and vivid; both Jacob and Joseph on their death- 
beds dwelt upon it. The centre of Jewish Palestine was hardly 
two hundred and fifty miles distant, and the topography and 
character of the country must have been thoroughly known. 
The pompous obsequies of Jacob had taken thither all his adult 
male descendants. When Joseph died, there remained still a 
large number of his nephews, born and reared there. If it be 
a mistake to suppose that the exigencies of commerce, as con- 
ducted in the Orient from time immemorial, took many a He- 
brew thither, still intercourse with merchants and others coming 
thence would supply ample information on these points, and 
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upon the progress made by alien tribes in seizing and settling 
what the Hebrews held to be their patrimonial territories. 

Curiously illustrative of the wealth, strength, and enterprise 
of these “ Heads of houses,” and of their topographical knowl- 
edge, is the gloss in the genealogy given in 1 Chronicles vii., 
which records the raid made by certain grandsons of Joseph. 
“Ezer, and Elead, whom the men of Gath that were born in 
that land slew, because they came down to take away their 
cattle. And Ephraim their father mourned many days, and his 
brethren came to comfort him.” 

We find a hint in this passage, too, that Manasseh and 
Ephraim preferred the independent life in Goshen to that of 
the court and capital, and that, upon the death of Jacob and 
the consequent tribal organisation, Joseph relinquished his he- 
reditary rights in their favor. 

V. After the obsequies of Jacob, the guilty among his sons 
“sent a messenger unto Joseph, saying, Thy father did com- 
mand before he died, saying, So shall ye say unto Joseph, For- 
give, I pray thee now, the trespass of thy brethren, and their 
sin ; for they did unto thee evil : and now, we pray thee, forgive 
the trespass of the servants of the Gop of thy father.” * 

The children of Jacob were then still true to the worship of 
El Shadai, the Gop of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; and, so long 
as Joseph still lived, dwelling from thirty to fifty miles from 
Zoan, their descendants, the young “ Princes of Israel,” could 
enjoy the opportunities for culture above mentioned, and still 
be educated in the worship of the Hebrew Deity. In this con- 
nection, the notice of the feast given by Joseph to his brothers 
is very significant. He said: “Set on bread. And they set 
on for him by himself, and for them by themselves, and for the 
Egyptians, which did eat with him, by themselves: because the 
Egyptians might not eat bread with the Hebrews; for that is 
an abomination unto the Egyptians.” Thus even the customs 
of the Egyptians were a bar to the contamination of the He- 
brew youth by their shocking and degrading idolatry. 

Such, as I read and understand the record, was the condition 
of the descendants of Jacob eighty years after Joseph “ stood 
before Pharaoh” as prime minister, and seventy after their 
coming into Egypt. 


* Genesis 1. 16,17. See Genesis xxii. 1, xxviii. 3, xxxv. 11, xliii. 14, xlix. 14, in the 
Hebrew Bible. t Genesis xliii. 31, 32. 
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Let us turn to the recorded genealogies. Whatever the 
differences, deficiencies, and inconsistencies in them, some are 
so clear and accordant with each other as to almost compel ac- 
ceptance. For instance,take the following (the numbers show- 
ing the four generations in Egypt) : — 

Judah. Levi. Joseph. 
Pharez. Kohath. Manasseh. 
Hezron. 1, Amram. Machir. 
. Ram. 2. Aaron. Gilead. 
. Amminadab. 3- Eleazar. Hephar. 
. Nashon. 4. Phineas, Zelophehad. 
4. Salmon. 

Nashon is the prince and general of Judah during the Exo- 
dus, Eleazar succeeds Aaron as High Priest at Mount Hor, Sal- 
mon, Phineas, and Zelophehad are of that “ fourth generation ” 
which covers the forty years from the Yam Suph to the Jordan. 
All notices of and allusions to the persons named in these 
three lists fit each other as truth to truth. “Joseph lived an 
hundred and ten years. And Joseph saw Ephraim’s children 
of the third generation: the children also of Machir the son of 
Manasseh were borne upon Joseph’s knees.” [Genesis 1. 22, 23.] 

Aaron was three years older than Moses, Miriam several 
years older than Aaron. Miriam must have been born before 
the death of Joseph, Aaron before the decree for the destruc- 
tion of Hebrew children, and Moses not more than ten years 
after Joseph’s death. 

Note now that the murderous instructions are given to fwo 
midwives, whose names are even recorded. To hold that 
Shifrah and Puah had charge of the myriads of mothers of the 
Bene Israel is absurd; but that they had been deputed causa 
honoris from “a royal college of physicians” to the service of 
the Hebrew princes and heads of houses is reasonable ; and 
an order to them to destroy the male infants of these families 
is consistent with what history in all ages relates of Oriental 
tyranny. Note also that, although the habitat of the Hebrews 
is invariably spoken of as Goshen, the scene of the rescue of 
the infant Moses could only have been the Tanaitic branch of 
the Nile at Zoan. How came Amram to be residing there? 
Had he been employed by Joseph in the public administration ? 
Was he the priest of El Shadai at Joseph’s court? This sug- 
gestion is by no means so wild as it appears at first sight. 
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Now these are the names of the children of Israel, which came into 
Egypt; every man and his household came with Jacob. Reuben, 
Simeon, Levi, and Judah, Issachar, Zebulun, and Benjamin, Dan, and 
Naphtali, Gad, and Asher. And all the souls that came out of the 
loins of Jacob were seventy souls: for Joseph was in Egypt already. 
And Joseph died, and all his brethren, and all that generation. [Zx- 
odus, i. 1-6.] 


Assuming ten years between Joseph’s death and Moses’ 
birth, and the most rapid increase that the recorded genealo- 
gies can admit, the actual living descendants of Jacob at the 
latter date could not have numbered more than from two to 
three hundred. The question here comes up, what changes 
occurred in the condition of these families during the eighty 
years from Moses’ birth to the Exodus. 

Amram may well be supposed to have joined his people in 
Goshen, where the decree, which had so nearly deprived him of 
his son, was a dead letter. The effect of all measures of that 
sort upon the Hebrews could only have been to bind the di- 
verging families closer together, to intensify their devotion to 
El Shadai, and, by cutting off all relations to the court in Zoan, 
to remove the rising generations farther than ever from its 
vicious examples and influences. 

Can any one now seriously hold that Exodus i. 13, 14 has a 
personal application to them? “And the Egyptians made the 
children of Israel to serve with rigor: And they made their 
lives bitter with hard bondage, in mortar, and in brick, and in 
all manner of service in the field : all their service, wherein they 
made them serve, was with rigor.” 

Mark the distinction in Exodus v. between “the taskmasters 
and officers of Pharaoh” and “the officers of the children of 
Israel.” In short, it is an obvious inference from the narrative, 
that tribes and communities were made responsible for certain 
amounts of labor or its products, — the universal custom of an- 
tiquity, — and equally obvious that, though their relations with 
the reigning Pharaoh became more and more strained, the heads 
and rulers of these tribes and communities were never person- 
ally subjected to aught that deserves the name of bondage or 
slavery. Joseph Warren, in his oration at Boston, March 5, 
1772, exclaimed : “ Whoever pretends that the late acts of the 
British Parliament for taxing America ought to be deemed bind- 
ing upon us, must admit at once that we are absolute SLAVES, 
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and have no property of our own.” That slavery just then was 
a tax of three pence a pound on tea; and the colonial “slaves” 
went on as usual “ buying and selling and making gain”’ on all 
other articles of trade. The slavery of the wealthy Hebrews, 
for aught that appears, was the exaction of task work from their 
dependants, which bore heavily upon, but from which their su- 
periors could not relieve them. This form of taxation excepted, 
not a hint appears in the record that the princes of Israel were 
too oppressed to be able to continue their usual avocations, in- 
creasing in wealth and strength, silently plotting their return to 
Canaan, so soon as a favorable opportunity should offer and a 
competent leader appear. 

We who believe that an overruling Providence decides the 
rise and fall of nations read in the biographies of Washington, 
how step by step he was fitted for his mission, with ever new 
admiration. So, too, with Moses. The very decree that put 
his infant life in jeopardy was the means by which (to him 
alone of the Hebrews of his time) all the benefits of the high- 
est education that Egypt could bestow were secured. Yet it 
was so ordered that he passed his childhood with his parents, 
no doubt in Goshen, where his young mind received impres- 
sions never to be effaced, which were yet to make him in man- 
hood “a Hebrew of the Hebrews.” Josephus and Stephen 
appear to have had sources of information now lost; for the 
one describes Moses as a military genius of high order, and the 
other as being “learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, 
and mighty in words and deeds,” * before he was forty years 
of age. The competent military leader was there; the great 
moral and religious law-giver not. This phase of character was 
yet to be developed. Was it merely the killing of an Egyptian 
that drove Moses into exile? Have we not here, rather, a hint 
of his abandonment of the court, and of a premature attempt 
at revolt? At all events “the people” were not yet ready, 
however it might be with the Hebrew princes, and while they, 
the people, were becoming so during long years of increasing 
rigor of servitude, Moses was rising intellectually and morally 
to the height of his mission. Both reason and fancy picture 
him in Cushan-Midian, near the great junction of caravan routes 
at Kadesh, keeping a watchful eye upon events occurring in 
Goshen and Egypt ; but after a youth and early manhood spent 


* Acts vii. 22. 
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amid the seductions of Egyptian luxury and impurity, Provi- 
dence has now brought the man of action, mighty in word and 
deed, into the tents of Jethro and under the purifying influences 
of the simple, kindly, virtuous nomadic life of his ancestors 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. Here his intellect at length 
evolves the then strange and novel proposition, long afterwards 
formulated by one of his race, “ Righteousness exalteth a na- 
tion, but sin is a reproach to peoples.” Here, in intimate inter- 
course with his wise old father-in-law, with that principle as its 
basis, he works out the substance of that magnificent moral 
code which bears his name, and plans that noble Constitution 
of a federal theocratic republic which after thirty centuries is 
still the marvel of the jurist and statesman ; which makes the 
High Priest the head of the State whose virtue should bear the 
nation’s motto, “ Holiness to Yaveh.” How often, when yonder 
crags and pinnacles of El Araif glowed like golden flames with 
the beams of the rising or setting sun, must his great heart have 
swelled with the thought of seeing the Bene Israel, emancipated, 
bind themselves there by the most solemn pledges to the wor- 
ship of El] Shadai alone, and to the purity of life which that 
worship implied! There is no wonder or miracle from Genesis 
to Malachi, — nothing that seems to the writer so admirable 
a subject of contemplation, as the mode by which Providence 
formed and developed that great character for his mission, —a 
mission still doing its work in every synagogue, church, and 
mosque. 

Computing by the genealogies, it was but one hundred and 
sixty years since the advent of Jacob in Egypt that Moses re- 
turned thither to deliver his people, whom he found, if the 
propositions above maintained be correct, divided into tribes 
under princes, subdivided into families under “ heads,’’ abound- 
ing in wealth, and having their own civil and military organisa- 
tion. All this, it is freely admitted, is in direct conflict not 
only with the popular view but with the opinions of distinguished 
Biblical scholars very recently expressed, ‘‘ If there be anything 
incontestable in the Pentateuch it is the utter poverty, misery, 
social, moral, and religious degradation to which four centuries 
of oppression had reduced the children of Israel.” 

I. What was atribe? Or rather, what m#ust it have been, if 
we drop the four centuries and for sake of the argument take 
the one hundred and sixty years? Was it, as Webster defines 
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it, “A family, race, or series of generations, descending from 
the same progenitor, and kept distinct, as in the case of the 
twelve tribes of Israel, descended from the twelve sons of 
Jacob?” Test the question by the tribe of Judah. He brought 
with him into Egypt three sons, of whom Phares was one. Sup- 
pose now, (1) a regular quadruple multiplication of male descend- 
ants in each generation to Salmon; suppose (2) that not one 
male died ; and suppose (3) that at the census [Muméers i.] in 
the thirteenth month of the Exodus all the males — including 
Phares and his generation, and Salmon with his — were “ twenty 
years old and upwards and still able to go forth to war ;” sup- 
posing these three absurdities, the aggregate, is but 4,095 ; yet, 
by the census, it should be 74,600, or, dropping the cipher, 
7,460. If, then, the Biblical genealogies, whete they are clear 
and free from contradictions, be accepted, a tribe comprehended 
all who were subordinate to the tribal prince, whatever their de- 
scent ; the Bene Reuben, Simeon, Levi, Judah, etc., was “ sons’ 
of Reuben, Simeon, etc., only in the sense in which “ Bene ”’ is 
so often used in the Old Testament when speaking of petty 
communities and people. 

II. It may be said that the supposed wealth of the Hebrew 
houses rests entirely upon an argument of inference that is 
based on doubtful premises; and that it is amply met by £xe- 
dus iii, 21, 22, and the parallel passages, Exodus xi. 2, 3, and 
xii. 35, 36. Here is the first : — 

And I will give this people favor in the sight of the Egyptians ; and 
it shall come to pass, that, when ye go, ye shall not go empty ; but 
every woman shall borrow of her neighbor, and of her that sojourneth 
in her house, jewels of silver, and jewels of gold, and raiment ; and 
ye shall put them upon your sons, and upon your daughters ; and ye 
shall spoil the Egyptians. 

The distinction between the Land of Egypt and the Land of 
Goshen is kept up throughout the narrative, and the Hebrews 
are in the latter. “Only in the Land of Goshen where the 
children of Israel were was there no hail.” It is but ninety 
years since the death of Joseph ; have these rich men of Goshen 
become so impoverished? But grant for a moment that they 
were ; the 15th Nisan drew near, and Moses issued the order to 
borrow; did a general movement of the Bene Israel follow, 
through the gates of the great wall into the Delta, where they 
borrowed so extensively in all quarters as to “spoil” the Egyp- 
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tians? If so, we can form an idea of what they borrowed from 
Exodus xxv. and subsequent chapters. ‘“ And the Lorp spake 
unto Moses, saying, Speak unto the children of Israel, that they 
bring me an offering ; of every man that giveth it willingly with 
his heart ye shall take my offering ;”’ and these poverty-stricken 
wretches offered : 

Gold, Sapphires, Goats’ hair stuffs, | Cinnamon, 
Silver, Diamonds, Ram skins (scarlet), Calamus, 
Brass, Ligures, Badgerskins, Cassia, 
Onyxes, Agates, Shittimwood, Incense, 
Rubies, Amethysts, Olive oil, Stacte, 
Topazes, _ Beryls, Fine flour, Onycha, 
Carbuncles, Jasper, Bread, Gallanum, 
Emeralds, Fine linen (or silk), Myrrh, Frankincense. 


A few months later we read [Mumbers vii. 84-88] : — 


This was the dedication of the altar, in the day when it was anointed, 
by the princes of Israel : twelve chargers of silver, twelve silver bowls, 
twelve goblets of gold ; each charger of silver weighing an hundred 
and thirty shekels, each bow] seventy: all the silver vessels weighed 


two thousand and four hundred shekels, after the shekel of the sanctu- 
ary; the golden goblets were twelve, full of incense, weighing ten 
shekels apiece, after the shekel of the sanctuary ; all the gold of the 
goblets was an hundred and twenty shekels. All the oxen of the burnt 
offering were twelve bullocks, the rams twelve, the lambs of the first 
year twelve, with their meat offering: and the kids of the goats for 
sin offering twelve. And all the oxen for the sacrifice of the peace of- 
ferings were twenty and four bullocks, the rams sixty, the he goats 
sixty, the lambs of the first year sixty. ‘This was the dedication of 
the altar, after that it was anointed. 

By this showing, the borrowers were not over and above 
modest in their demands. 

The fact is simply this: A large number of Egyptians were 
scattered through Goshen; officials of all sorts employed in 
the administration of the finances, the canals, the public works, 
the royal demesnes ; merchants, traders, artisans, and so on, 
just as in any outlying district of a modern state; of them, the 
poorer class of the Bene Israel borrowed personal ornaments 
and “ Sunday clothes,” to make a respectable appearance at the 
proposed great religious festival and sacrifice, leaving ample 
compensation in their houses and whatever of property they 
could not take with them. As to the spoiling of the Egyptians, 
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if the word be insisted upon in spite of the Hebrew lexicons, 
some translations read Egypt— “And they spoiled Egypt.” 
If a copy of Exodus, as it was before it was “ edited,” exists, it 
may yet be discovered that this remark is a gloss ; or that it 
does not belong in this precise connection, and referred origi- 
nally to the enormous pecuniary loss inflicted upon Egypt by 
the withdrawal of so huge an amount of capital and so vast a 
force of laborers. 

III. It may doubtless be assumed, that all Biblical scholars 
agree as to these facts, viz.: The Pentateuch, Foshua, Fudges, 1 
and 2 Samuel, and 1 and 2 Kings were in part “ edited” and in 
part compiled as a continuous work during the Babylonian Cap- 
tivity. The standard copy in the Temple and all others that 
could be found were destroyed by order of Antiochus. Some 
ten centuries later, when no two copies harmonised, the Caraites 
“‘edited’”’ anew the three parts of the Hebrew Bible, and prob- 
ably admitted many an old gloss into the text. It is with the 
Babylonian “ edition,” the books above named, that we have to 
do. It was a people's book ; was prepared to be read to the peo- 
ple in public, and is throughout in the interest of the theocratic 
republic, and against the royal constitution, which had so la- 
mentably failed, having brought the ten tribes to destruction and 
the Judzeans into captivity. Kings and princes had proved re- 
creant to the nation’s Gop, and the faithful leaders of the unde- 
bauched portion of the people would none of them. They edited 
and wrote accordingly. They had no intent to deceive or dis- 
tort history. They could not dream that the authorities so fre- 
quently cited with credit given would ever be lost, and that their 
epitome would alone survive. The character and immediate pur- 
pose of the work explain how the distinction, so evident to every 
thoughtful reader, came to be made in the history of the Exodus 
between the people and the actual descendants of Jacob. The 
people are everywhere prominent ; the others in the background, 
although, when they must be mentioned, there is no lack of jus- 
tice. Thus the princes and heads of houses are the men who 
conduct all great affairs; they take the census, reconnoitre Ca- 
naan, command the armies, and the like. Their position in the 
revolt is taken for granted. We read of no consultations with 
them; but how Aaron and Moses called the elders together, 
and what successive steps were taken by which the people were 
brought to accept the Hebrew Gop, — were drawn into the great 
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movement, and at last distributed among and incorporated with 
the tribes — all this is clearly stated or implied. We hear little 
of the great Hebrew families ; but the people are ever before 
us, murmuring and rebelling and repenting under the condign 
punishments inflicted for their lapses into the idolatry and vices 
of Egypt, until at last, under the severe discipline of the long 
period from Sinai to the Jordan, a new generation of them has 
become de facto an integral part of the Bene Israel. 

In short, the Exodus is an insoluble enigma, except on the 
assumption that the House of Jacob was the head and soul of 
the movement ; but, being too weak for the conquest of Canaan, 
it made common cause with its oppressed and wretched neigh- 
bors. As “ Bene Reuben,” “ Bene Judah,” and so on, is a gen- 
eral name for all subject to the princes of the tribes respec- 
tively, so “ Bene Israel’ is the common name for the tribes as a 
whole, and includes all who became incorporated into them, and 
joined in the great enterprise. The soundness and validity of 
these observations and reasonings, it is believed, will bear even 
the test of the third chapter of Exodus. 

IV. It is maintained above that the descendants of Jacob re- 
mained faithful to the worship of the Gop of their fathers, E] 
Shadai. This is confirmed by the argument — if I understand 
it rightly — which Moses addressed to the elders of the people, 
viz.: You are of one blood with the Hebrews; you have a na- 
tional Gop, though you have entirely forgotten Him and are 
sunk in the filth of Egyptian idolatry ; but He has not forgotten 
you, your cry has reached His ears; His name is Yaveh, and 
He is the same as El Shadai, the Gop of us Hebrews. If you 
return to Him and make common cause with us, He will surely 
be our deliverer. 

Pharaoh, too, in the first verses of Exodus v., who does not 
know this new “ Yaveh, Gop of Israel,” manifestly recognises 
the Gop of the Hebrews. The old nomadic patriarchs and 
sheiks, Abraham, Isaac, Jethro, were themselves the priests of 
their camps and offered the sacrifices. But the worship of one 
and the same Gop by increasing numbers implies of necessity a 
priesthood. Were there priests of El] Shadai in Goshen? It is 
to be inferred that there were from the demand upon Pharaoh 
to let the people go and sacrifice unto our Gop. It is made 
certain by an instruction to Moses in the third month of the 
Exodus, before the promulgation of the Law at Horeb, “ Let the 
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priests also, which come near to the Lorn, sanctify themselves, 
lest the Lorp break forth upon them;” and again, “ Let not 
the priests and the people break through to come up unto the 
Lorp.” Manetho makes Moses himself a priest ; our commen- 
tators say that his education as an adopted son of royalty was 
of course priestly ; but may he not have been of the Hebrew 
priestly family? How else can 1 Samuel ii. 27, 28 be ex- 
plained ? 

And there came a man of Gop unto Eli, and said unto him, Thus 
saith the Lorp, Did I plainly appear unto the house of thy father, 
when they were in Egypt in Pharaoh’s house? And did I choose him 
out of all the tribes of Israel to be my priest, to offer upon mine altar, 
to burn incense, to wear an ephod before me? and did I give unto 
the house of thy father all the offerings made by fire of the children 
of Israel ? 

Does not the first of these verses plainly point to Kohath or 
Amram ? 

A corollary from the propositions hereto discussed is this : 

The national constitution and the codes, civil and religious, 
promulgated and adopted at Horeb under circumstances of the 
most awful solemnity, in the very presence and with the sanction 
of Deity, were not so much a new revelation as a development 
of the inchoate political, municipal (tribal), and religious institu- 
tions of the (real) Hebrews in Egypt. In other words, the 
grand transactions at Sinai were the abjuration by the people 
and the mixed multitude of all other gods and theif acceptance 
of the Gop of the Hebrews, with their solemn pledge of obedi- 
ence to the Hebrew laws as now perfected — this being the 
covenant on the one part; on the other, slavery was abolished 
by the first statute that follows the decalogue, they were admit- 
ted into the brotherhood of the Bene Israel, and honored by be- 
ing incorporated in due proportions into the Bene Reuben, Bene 
Simeon, and the other tribes. In the fifth month of the Exo- 
dus, the heterogeneous peoples that joined in it became one 
nation with written constitution and laws! 

The vital objection to all the above, though not mentioned, 
has nowhere been lost sight of. It is found in Genesis xv. 
13-16. 

And he said unto Abram, Know of a surety that thy seed shall be 
a stranger in a land that is not theirs, and shall serve them ; and they 
shall afflict them four hundred years ; and also that nation, whom they 
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shall serve, will I judge; and afterward shall they come out with 
great substance. . . . But in the fourth generation they shall come 
hither again. 
And parallel passages. These “four hundred years” and the 
incongruity with them of the “in the fourth generation!” 

Whether any satisfactory explanation of this apparent contra- 
diction has been offered, the writer is not aware. If so it is 
very recent. Late publications show that for the public the 
question remains as it was when discussed by the learned Rabbi 
Philippsohn in his Biblical commentary, in connection with £2- 
odus xii. 40: “ Now the sojourning of the children of Israel, who 
dwelt in Egypt, was four hundred and thirty years.” 

A few words translated suffice to show the ground he takes. 
“ The genealogical statements conflict totally with this.” “The 
only question is, What value have the genealogical statements?” 
After divers examples from them: “So we see... that no 
weight can be allowed them against the clear assertion of the 
text ; but it must be assumed that many intermediate names 
(in the genealogical lists) were forgotten.” Both here and in 
his comments on the parallel passages he declares in strong 
terms that the genealogies, which are the corner-stone of this 
article, are little better than worthless! Must we then give 
them a// up, because some are imperfect and others contradic- 
tory? Philippsohn does this, and gains by it, what? The scep- 
tic’s derision. ‘You admit,” he says, “that the positive and 
explicit genealogical statements, to the Jews of such supreme 
importance, are untrustworthy, and yet call on me to believe all 
the supernatural wonders told in the same record!” If “in the 
fourth generation” or the “four hundred years” must be aban- 
doned, by all means let it be the latter; for, whether the views 
advanced in this article and in that upon the route of the Exo- 
dus be accepted or not, it can hardly be denied that at least a — 
if not he — clear and reasonable exposition of this first period 
of Hebrew history, based on the genealogies, has been submit- 
ted for examination and criticism. But is it not possible that 
Baruch and his co-workers in editing the Pentateuch may have 
condensed the narrative portions, so as to make them occasion- 
ally obscure to us, though not at all so to the readers and listen- 
ers of their time? And that, if we had the original record, 
many seeming contradictions would disappear? Even as it is, 
our present difficulty is not insuperable ; in fact, there is a so- 
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lution so simple and obvious as to be proposed here with real 
hesitation, lest it should prove to be one that has long since 
been examined and rejected ; though certainly not in any work 
known to the writer. 

It requires from the critic two very slight concessions : 

1. That Exodus i. 7, be read, had increased abundantly, etc. 

2. That “the seed of Abraham” is synonymous with “ Bene 
Israel” in the broad sense, and was so understood in the days 
of Baruch and Ezra. 

“The people,” then, in contradistinction to the tribes, formed 
the bulk of the migration, but were subordinate to the Hebrew 
families, who, through their wealth, culture, familiarity with af- 
fairs, habits of command, and large numbers of devoted followers, 
naturally led and ruled, precisely as in modern times a small civil- 
ised force subdues and governs multitudes of an inferior race. 
Now in this broad sense the Children of Israel may have been 
in Egypt centuries before the arrival of the Patriarch Jacob 
there ; and, if so, the first chapters of Exodus and Herodotus in 
his account of Sesostris and his successors [book ii.] curiously 
illustrate and confirm each the other. 

Every reader knows how generally the custom prevailed in 
those ages of erecting columns to commemorate conquests and of 
deporting subdued peoples to spend their wretched lives as labor- 
ers upon public works in the lands of their conquerors.* “ As to 
the pillars,” says Herodotus, “which Sesostris, king of Egypt, 
erected in different countries, most of them are evidently 
no longer in existence, but in Syrian Palestine I myself saw 
some still remaining, and the inscriptions before mentioned still 
on them.” Again: “ Sesostris, having returned to Egypt, em- 
ployed the multitude of prisoners whom he brought from the 
countries he had subdued on the following works: These were 
the persons who drew the huge stones which, in the time of this 
king, were conveyed to the temple of Vulcan; they, too, were 
compelled to dig all the canals now seen in Egypt” (the Delta), 
etc. Diodorus adds the great wall—the Shur. The sucessors 
of Sesostris, according to Herodotus, who cites the priests as 
his authorities, constructed temples, pyramids, the labyrinth, 
and other works, and finally Necho expended one hundred and 


* Crossing the Isthmus of Corinth, January 20, 1883, I saw with sad interest the 
excavation made by the 6,000 Jews sent there by Titus to construct the canal, now 


after 1,800 years begun anew and nearly completed. 
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twenty thousand lives on the Nile Yam Suph Canal, the east- 
ern port of which, Pithom, the Bene Israel built. Of these op- 
pressed peoples, whose sufferings are so vividly portrayed in 
Exodus, those who were brought from Syrian Palestine were of 
the same race with the Hebrews —the Semitic. Similarity in 
language and descent naturally in process of time brought their 
elders into friendly relations with the new-comers. 

It became the interest of the Hebrews to foster their tradi- 
tions of the land whence they were brought, and the idea of a 
possible return thither and a reconquest. The Hebrews had 
the necessary wealth, culture, organisation, and knowledge of 
affairs ; these people the numbers. They must make common 
cause. Neither could undertake so vast an enterprise alone. 

1 ook at the matter from another point of view. 

Christians and Jews believe alike that, in the ordering of a 
Divine Providence, the worship of one, invisible, all-wise, all- 
merciful Gop was introduced among men by the Hebrews, and 
that it had its germ in Abraham's faith in E] Shadai. By our 
hypothesis, the Pentateuch shows us the first steps of the de- 
velopment of this germ, thus : — 

1. The Semitic peoples of Palestine are deported into Egyp- 
tian slavery, where all notion of any special, personal deity of 
their own is wholly lost. Had not their gods proved powerless 
against those of Egypt ? 

2. The Hebrew family comes into Egypt, remains faithful to 
El] Shadai, and, as its numbers become large, this family Deity 
becomes a tribal Gop. 

3. When the time of deliverance approaches, Moses returns 
to be the leader. He confers with the elders of those peoples ; 
he offers them deliverance ; they shall come again into the land 
of their ancestors; they shall by adoption become also Bene 
Israel ; but all on one indispensable condition, séze gua non; 
this is, the abandonment of the Egyptian gods and the accep- 
tance of faith and trust in Yaveh, Gop of the Hebrews. They 
accept the conditions, deliverance follows, and at Sinai the cov- 
enant between them and the Hebrews, and the still more sol- 
emn covenant between them and the Gop of the Hebrews is 
ratified. The tribal has become a national deity! There is no 
end to the merriment of sceptics over the sudden conversion 
“of two or three millions of slaves sunk in the lowest depths 
of moral filth and degradation, the natural effect of four centu- 
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ries of such bondage, as related in the books of pretended reve- 
lation ; shrewd as Moses is represented, this is too barefaced.” 
Perhaps so, if so told, as the sceptic supposes! The aim of this 
article is to show that the story is wot so told, and that, as it 
really zs told, all is clear and reasonable. The sceptic shouts, 
too, at the notion that Abraham's pasturing his cattle on the 
plains of Mamre, digging a well or two, and purchasing a tomb 
in that quarter, is the justification of the conquest under Joshua, 
with all its horrors of massacre and fire. Now, we know not why, 
only during our own century, such seas of blood have been al- 
lowed by Providence to flow on battle-fields ; nor do we under- 
stand it through all the ages of history ; but that the Bene Israel, 
as constituted after Sinai, should seek to recover all the country 
of their forefathers offers no target for the shaft of ridicule. 

The recognition of a national deity necessarily begat a cudtus, 
a ritual, forms of worship with a sanctuary and all needed con- 
veniences for them. No reader of ancient history can conceive 
of an independent people of antiquity without its special god. 
The great cities had their tutelar deities as Roman Catholic 
cities now their patron saints : Diana of Ephesus, Dagon of Gaza, 
S. Stephen of Vienna, S. Justus of Trieste, and every god 
and saint had and has his temple or shrine. As a temple to 
Yaveh was out of the question until the Exodus ended in con- 
quest, a large tent, the tabernacle, was the necessary substi- 
tute. The vast riches which the Hebrews lavished upon it 
and its sacred furniture was their testimony to the greatness 
of their Gop ; their ritual, though simple and in the main sac- 
rificial, was pompous, striking, and imposing, — fitted both to 
express their devotional feelings and to impress and awe the 
minds of the newly adopted. Bene Israel. 

“And Moses came and told the people all the words of the 
Lorp, and all the judgments ; and ali the people answered with 
one voice, and said, All the words which the Lorp hath said 
will we,do.” It was this pledge, with full knowledge of the 
penalties (judgments), that justified the terrible punishments 
subsequently inflicted upon them for their apostasies. They 
could the less complain, for the ever-burning altar, inseparable 
from the Ark of the Covenant, sent upcontinually its flame by 
night, its smoke by day, a symbol of the invisible Gop, and a 
constant reminder of their covenant with Him. 

One of the queer vagaries and absurdities of German pseudo- 
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omniscient scepticism is the denial of the existence of the tab- 
ernacle and ritual! If S. Paul wrote the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
he, as the pupil of the great Gamaliel, grandson of the still 
greater Hillél, was probably as well informed upon the ancient 
annals of his race as any modern critic of them ; and de had no 
doubts : — 

Verily the first covenant had also ordinances of Divine service, and 
a worldly sanctuary. For there was a tabernacle made; the first, 
wherein was the candlestick, and the table, and the shewbread ; which 
is called the sanctuary. And after the second veil, the tabernacle 
which is called the holiest of all ; which had the golden censer, and 
the ark of the covenant overlaid round about with gold, wherein was 
the golden pot that had manna, and Aaron’s rod that budded, and 
the tables of the covenant ; and over it the cherubims of glory shadow- 
ing the mercyseat. 


This article is, I fear, already too long, though if its views be 
correct they are important enough to warrant its length; but 
space must be taken to call attention to one more point in con- 
nection with the princes and leaders of the tribes, —the true 
Hebrews. They have been presented in this article as constant 
worshippers of the Gop of their fathers ; as entering heart and 
soul into the great movement ; as voluntarily placing themselves 
under the leadership of Moses; as never swerving from their 
duty and allegiance to him; as profusely generous in their 
contributions to the new cultus ; and by implication, in short, as 
being a class of high-souled men, through whose faith and 
steadfastness alone could the great enterprise have been suc- 
cessful. Against this view of their character I have been able 
to note but three instances in which they caused trouble to 
their leader: The first was when the ten spies reported against 
the plan of invading Canaan directly from Kadesh ; and here, 
upon a careful consideration of all the circumstances narrated, 
it is difficult to apply to their conduct any stronger epithet than 
equivocal, or to accuse them of more than an error of judgment 
or lack of courage. The other two are cases of inordinate am- 
bition on the part of members of Moses’ own family,— in the 
one, Miriam and Aaron spake against their brother; in the 
other, Korah seduced certain princes to sustain him in an at- 
tempt to supplant his own cousin Aaron in his priestly office. 

Men are apt to be so wedded to their theories and hypotheses 
as to overlook weighty and even fatal objections. It may be 
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so nere. But the views advanced seem to the writer so fully in 
accord with the Scripture narrative, rightly understood, and to 
explain so great a mass of supposed inconsistencies and con- 
tradictions, that he presents them for candid consideration and 
criterion, and willingly subjects them to the crucial test of 
Webster’s criterion in the opening paragraph. 

ALEXANDER W. THAYER. 





THE ANCIENT COPTIC CHURCHES OF EGYPT. 


The Ancient Coptic Churches of Egypt. By ALFRED J. BUTLER, 
M. A., F. S. A. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. London 
and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1885. 


THE aim of this work, as stated in the Preface, is “to make 
a systematic beginning upon a great subject, viz.: The Chris- 
tian Antiquities of Egypt.” And certainly nothing could be 
more interesting to the historian and ecclesiologist ; for, as the 
author well says, “ Few subjects of equal importance have been 
so singularly neglected.” 

Various causes may be assigned for this. The Copts have 
been for many centuries a subject race, and in consequence of 
the repressive fanaticism of their Mohammedan rulers, their 
religious uses and customs have been maintained under many 
humiliating restrictions ; while the venerable tongue of their 
Liturgy, although still in use, has become unknown to common 
speech. The vast importance, also, of the stupendous monu- 
ments of a remote antiquity, has naturally usurped the first 
place in the attention of travellers, and thus overshadowed the 
more simple and less prominent remains of the Christian 
Church. Men like Champollion, Lepsius, and, still later, Re- 
nouf and Brugsch Bey, have labored long and faithfully, upturn- 
ing ancient foundations, unrolling papyri, and revealing long- 
buried secrets bearing upon the political, social, and religious 
customs of pagan times. Exploration funds are helping on the 
work, as important discoveries made from time to time whet 
curiosity and stimulate endeavors. As the author says :— 

No doubt the attention of mere travellers has been bewitched and 
fascinated by the colossal remains of pagan times, by the temples and 
pyramids which still glow in eternal sunshine, while the Christian 
churches lie buried in the gloom of fortress walls, or encircled and 
masked by almost impassable deserts. Yet the Copts of to-day, whose 
very name is an echo of the word Egypt, trace back their lineage to 
the ancient Egyptians who built the pyramids, and the ancient tongue 
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is spoken at every Coptic mass: the Copts were among the first to 
welcome the tidings of the Gospel, to make it a rule of life and wor- 
ship, and to erect religious buildings ; they have upheld the cross un- 
waveringly through ages of desperate persecution ; and their ritual 
now is less changed than that of any other community in Christen- 
dom. 

The Egyptian Church certainly is, and during several centu- 
ries was, one of the most prominent and influential branches of 
the Redeemer’s kingdom. Founded by S. Mark, it was, espe- 
cially at Alexandria, the Athens of Egypt, until the Council of 
Chalcedon, A. D. 451, both a light and a power in the ortho- 
dox Christian world. By that Council Dioscorus, the Patriarch 
of Alexandria, was deposed and banished, on the charge of 
heresy touching the twofold nature in the one Person of CuristT. 
This led to the unfortunate schism with its attendant isola- 
tion, which continues unto this day. The great body of the 
Copts, numbering about one hundred and fifty thousand, are 
Monophysites and Monothelites. It is estimated that about 
five thousand still retain the orthodox faith, and about as many 
more are in communion with Rome. 

In his descriptions of the churches with their arrangements 
and adornments, the author has shown excellent judgment, and 
a patience and minuteness in investigation which are worthy of 
all commendation. Sometimes his attempts at discovery brought 
him into unpleasant collision with the more ignorant and fanat- 
ical of the priesthood. One instance he mentions in connection 
with his visit to the Church of Abu Sargah. 

There is a second dome visible from outside, above the east end 
of the south triforium ; though whether a chapel directly over the 
south-aisle chapel ends the triforium, I cannot say. The churlish 
priest of Abu Sargah vowed there was none ; but he angrily refused 
to let me look, and neither soft words nor hard, neither fiat of patri- 
arch nor glitter of money could conquer his stubborn resistance. 


+ Possibly some of the difficulty he thus met with in obtaining 
information arose from lack of tact, or from what was felt to be 
an impertinent and prying curiosity. Speaking of a vaulted 
hall in the same church, he says : — 


It is used as a store place for the sacred vessels of the church. 
It contains a large wooden coffer, the lid of which I raised and caught 
a hasty glimpse of a silver chalice, silver hand cross, and processional 
cross, and of two silver fans, like those at Dair Tardus ; but in a mo- 
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ment the ill-humored priest flew into an ungovernable passion, shut 
down the lid, and locked the passage door, venting his fury in storms 
of Arabic abuse. 


The peculiarities of Coptic architecture are clearly and graph- 
ically described, as are also the internal arrangements of the 
churches. One marked peculiarity pointed out is their compo- 
site character, being part Byzantine and part Basilican. 

Among all the buildings that I have visited in Egypt proper and 
the desert, and I believe among all the churches scattered up and 
down the Nile, there is not a single specimen of purely Byzantine ar- 
chitecture. The Coptic builders seem to have had no liking for or 
knowledge of the cruciform ground plan. It would be less difficult, 
though not easy, to find an instance of a purely Basilican church, the 
best example being the Jewish synagogue at Old Cairo, once the Cop- 
tic church of S. Michael. . . . In the majority of cases, the archi- 
tecture of the Coptic churches is of a mixed type ; half Basilican and 
half Byzantine: while in other cases there is a type entirely non-Basil- 
ican, yet not entirely Byzantine. But there is no case, as far as I 
know, of an architecture unleavened by either of these two elements, 
however variously they enter into combination with each other and 
with other elements. 


A marked feature of the Byzantine style of architecture is the 
large central dome, and this has been copied by the Coptic 
architects, although with marked differences. 

Though the cruciform plan is unknown (the author writes), the dome 
is almost, if not quite, universal. Many of the churches are roofed 
entirely with a cluster of equal domes. Wherever a church is figured 
in a Coptic picture, it is always a domed building ; and even those 
churches of the two Cairos that are most markedly Basilican (with the 
single exception of Al Mu ’allakah, where there are special reasons 
for the absence of the dome), have at least one dome over the sanctu- 
ary, and far more usually one over each of the three altars. . . . Asa 
general rule, the Coptic architect not merely placed his noblest domes 
to overshadow the altars, but seldom cared to raise any other domes 
at all. ’ 

Another peculiarity mentioned is the fact that Coptic 
churches, in so far as circumstances permit, are invariably con- 
structed with reference to Orientation. 

Whatever may have been the primitive arrangement of the Latin 
church, — and it would be difficult to refute the evidence by which 
Mr. G. Gilbert Scott proves that the earliest buildings in South Italy 
had eastern doorways and a western altar, — it is quite certain that 
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there is no trace or tradition of any such arrangement in a Coptic sa- 
cred building. There, in every instance, the Orientation of the altar 
is clear and decided, although accidents of site have of course in some 
cases deflected the axis of a church slightly from the true east. It is 
quite possible that the Orientation of our European churches, which 
was not the usual practice .n the beginning, but which became almost 
universal in the Middle Ages, may have been derived from Egypt. 
The Copts seem to have aimed at securing three western doors ; and 
in their earliest churches this arrangement was doubtless the ordinary 
one. But almost from the beginning of their Christianity they were 
harried with incessant persecutions ; thus, more especially after the 
Muslim conquest, when they found their lives and possessions exposed 
to ceaseless outbursts of fanatical violence and rapacity on the part of 
their conquerors, it became a necessity of existence to fortify their 
churches. Hence the absence of windows other than small skylights 
in all Coptic churches, and the early disuse of the triple western door- 
way. 

In this latter fact mentioned we find the explanation of 
another marked feature of Coptic churches — their huddled up 
and unshapely appearance externally. The weak and oppressed 
in every age naturally resort to stratagem in seeking to escape 
the notice of the strong and violent ; and although the plan 


adopted might not, and doubtless did not, suffice to prevent all 
knowledge respecting the nature of the building, there would 
certainly be less danger of arousing the passions of a fanatical 
Mohammedan mob, especially in time of unusual excitement, 
than if the churches had challenged attention by their promi- 


nence. 

There is no instance of a sacred edifice standing clear and detached 
like an English church in its church-yard. A Coptic church outside 
never shows any outline ; around it is huddled a mass of haphazard 
buildings which show that the architect’s idea was concealment of the 
exterior rather than adornment. These buildings serve of course to 
shelter the church, and though they have long ago been turned from 
their original monastic uses, many of them are still inhabited by the 
priests or other satellites employed in the Church services. . . . The 
houses, then, piled at random about a Coptic church had two pur- 
poses, monastic and defensive ; but it is obvious that they made any- 
thing like exterior ornamentation impossible, and one may say roughly 
that an Egyptian church has neither outline nor exterior architecture. 


Among the internal arrangements the author mentions the 
uniform custom of constructing these apsidal chapels at the east 
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end of the church, although externally nothing may be seen but 
a plain rectangular wall. The central one, called the Haikal, 
corresponds with the recess chancel of Western churches, and 
contains the main altar. The others, dedicated each to some 
saint, are used mainly at the great festivals when more than 
one celebration is required ; and as the Copts maintain that the 
altar with the sacred vessels and priestly vestments must be 
“fasting’’ as well as the communicants, it is forbidden by ca- 
nonical enactment to celebrate at the same altar more than once 
aday. Each of these chapels stands in a line upon the same 
platform with the Haikal, which is usually raised one step above 
the level of the choir or nave, and from which they are sepa- 
rated by a continuous wooden screen “always of solid opaque 
woodwork enriched with intricate arabesques or geometrical 
patterns, and inlaid with superbly carved crosses and stars of 
ivory.” To this arrangement of three altars the author calls 
special attention, as marking a radical distinction between the 
Coptic and Greek churches. And in so doing he joins issue 
with statements made by Dr. Neale in his Eastern Church — 
a work which he characterises as “ full of errors.” 


There are also three divisions in a Greek church, — bema, or pres- 
bytery, prothesis, and diakonikon. The prothesis lies on the north of 
the sanctuary, and contains a table which is set against the wall, but 
no altar. It is the place where the elements are made ready and set 
in order for consecration. The diakonikon, on the south side of the 
sanctuary, contains also a table and serves as a vestry and sacristy. 
Here are kept the books and vestments, vessels, incense, and papers ; 
but here, also, there is no altar. In fact a Greek church has only one 
altar, a Coptic church has three, and this is a vital distinction between 
them. . . . Quite enough, then, has been written to show the fallacy 
of Neale’s generalisation to the effect that throughout the whole East 
one church contains but one altar. Neale is very positive about the 
matter, and adds: ‘ Nor is this peculiar to the church of Constantino- 
ple: the rule is also observed in Ethiopia, Egypt, Syria, Malabar, by 
Nestorians and Jacobites, in short over the whole East.’ Though 
with curious inconsistency he admits, almost in the next sentence, that 
examples of churches with several altars are not wanting from the 
earliest times. However, the question is one of rule, to be settled by 
rule. And, so regarding it, one need only remark that the law of 
three altars is not merely universal in Egypt at the present time, but 
there is not a single religious building of the Copts, however ancient 
its foundation, which does not bear the clearest structural proofs of 
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having been designed with a view to precisely the same ritual arrange- 
ment. . . . The truth lies rather in the complete reversal of Neale’s 
canon, and must rather be expressed by saying that nowhere in the 
whole East does a single church contain only a single altar, with the 
exception of buildings belonging to the see of Constantinople. The 
Greek Church recognises one altar: all other churches recognise a 
plurality of altars. 

A further peculiarity mentioned is that of the Epiphany 
tank, which is placed in the vestibule, or near the western en- 
trance, and forms a regular part of every Coptic church. 
These tanks are eight or ten feet long, six feet broad, and five 
or six feet deep. Originally they were constructed and used 
most probably for baptism by immersion. Subsequently their 
use was confined to the feast of Epiphany, when the custom 
became general for the worshippers to plunge into the conse- 
crated water ; and this continued until disorders led to its sup- 
pression. A baptistry is now attached to each church, and the 
font is usually “a deep circular basin, very much resembling 
those of our own churches, but set like a copper in a solid 
bench of masonry against a wall, not detached or supported on 
a pedestal.”” The baptism of infants is practised in accordance 
with ancient custom and Canon law, and the sacrament is ad- 
ministered usually by a trine immersion. 

Originally it is probable, from the silence of the canons, that the 
child was plunged wholly under water thrice ; but for the last three or 
more centuries the custom has been for the priest to dip the body first 
up to the middle, the second time up to the neck, and the third time 
over the head. . . . Among the Nestorians the candidate stands in 
water up to the neck, and the priest thrice dips the head under ; but 
the Armenians and other Eastern communities mingle aspersion with 
the rite of immersion. . . . The Coptic canons on this point are very 
explicit, that in case of a weak or sickly child immersion shall not be 
judged necessary, but the sacrament may be administered by trine as- 
persion. 

In the arrangements and adornments of the Haikal and the 
altar great care has been shown, and, when possible, much ex- 
pense incurred. Pictures, sometimes of great merit, are freely 
used, as is also a peculiar kind of mosaic. This differs, we are 
told, from the sectile marble work more in degree than kind, 
for “it is made of exceedingly minute pieces of colored mar- 
bles and porphyries tesselated together, but contains also a cu- 
rious admixture of mother-of-pearl. The whole constitutes an 
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inlay of almost incredible fineness.” The ancient custom was 
to place two candles against the altar, but not upon it; but the 
modern custom corresponds with that of the Western Church. 

Two candles and no more are allowed ufon the altar, though any 
number of lamps or candles may be lighted round about it. The 
candlesticks are often, especially in the side chapels, of wood with 
iron sockets somewhat resembling the ancient candlesticks in the hall 
of S. Cross, near Winchester, and various designs in bronze are com- 
mon. Silver was once the usual material, and silver candlesticks are 
still used at the cathedral. It is curious to note that while only the 
two lights are suffered to stand upon the altar, acolytes with tapers in 
their hands move round it at the mass, and sometimes hold their 
tapers over the altar. 


The use of the crucifix is unknown in Coptic churches, al- 
though hand crosses, ornamental, and processional crosses are 
in constant use. There is also a curious use of ostrich eggs 
which is worthy of mention. Two or more are suspended before 
the altar screen, or in some prominent place connected with the 
Haikal ; and though the use of the egg as an emblem of the 
resurrection is by no means confined to the Copts, they give 
an explanation of the emblem peculiar to themselves. 

An entirely different explanation of the symbol was given to me by 
the priest of Abu’-s-Sifain. In contradiction to common belief, he 
said that the ostrich is remarkable for the ceaseless care with which 
she guards her eggs ; and the people have a legend that if the mother- 
bird once removes her eyes from the nest, the eggs become spoiled 
and worthless that instant. So the vigilance of the ostrich has passed 
into a proverb, and the egg is a type reminding the believer that his 
thoughts should be fixed immovably on spiritual things. 

Some of the customs uniformly observed by the Copts are 
worthy of a more general adoption. The practice, the author 
tells us, of erecting sepulchral monuments bearing eulogies of 
the dead is unknown. 

The Copts now usually bury their dead in cemeteries, but some of 
the ancient churches have separate churchyards not unlike our own. 
. » » Yet there is no single instance of ary inscription or monument 
to mark the restiag-place of great men buried within the church. So, 
too, when a rich man has given a vessel to the altar, it is inscribed as 
a gift, and a short prayer is lettered upon it, but the donor’s name is 
almost invariably unrecorded. This is the silence that is golden, and 
full of golden lessons. 


Relics, although in reverent use among the Copts, are not 
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worshipped, and judging from the manner in which they are 
preserved, there are none of the ridiculous and oftentimes dis- 
gusting scenes witnessed as in many Western churches. 

Although the worship of relics is forbidden by the Coptic Church, 
yet the faithful have a firm belief in their sovereign virtue. Hence 
every church has its relics,— generally those of its patron saint. 
But instead of being made a gazing-stock, they are carefully shrouded 
from view and sewed up in bolster-like cases, which are covered with 
silk or some rich tissue, embroidered or shot with gold. What these 
cases contain— teeth, bones, hair, or shreds of raiment — can only 
be conjectured, as they are never opened. They are kept in lockers 
or aumbries underneath the picture of the saint or martyr to whom 
they belonged. In the churches of the Harat-ar-Rim women may 
often be seen sitting on the floor and nursing a case of relics, which is 
passed from one to another as they chat unconcernedly about their 
worldly matters ; for they have recourse to the healing powers of the 
relics for the slightest ailments. 

Seven sacraments are acknowledged, namely, Baptism, Con- 
firmation, Eucharist, Penance, Orders, Matrimony, and Unction 
of the sick. In the last mentioned we have a survival of the 
apostolic practice alluded to in S, James v. 14, 15, although 
in the formalities observed there is a manifest departure from 
those originally instituted. Masses for the dead are unknown, 
as the doctrine of purgatory forms no part of the accepted 
Faith. 

While as a whole the author has performed the work under- 
taken with ability and care, he has fallen into some inaccuracies 
of considerable importance. Speaking of the doctrine of the 
Real Presence he says: “The change of the bread and wine 
into the very Body and Blood of our Lorn is held by the Copts 
in its most physical literalness.” If this be so (and we have no 
proof that there has been any change in the dogmatic faith of 
the Coptic Church on this point, from the earliest ages), we 
have Transubstantiation in Egypt many centuries before its 
origin and formularisation by Rome. The ground of his state- 
ment is simply the formula used in distributing the elements. 
“ This is the form which remains in use at present, and it is 
preceded by the words, ‘ The holy body, the precious, pure, and 
true blood of Jesus Curist, the Son of our Gop. The body 
and blood of Emmanuel, our Gop, this is in unity of sub- 
stance.’ The invocation, too, prays that the Hoty Guost may 
come and ‘make this bread the Body of Curist, and this wine 
His Blood.’” 
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The author’s knowledge of dogmatic theology is certainly 
very limited, or he would have known that equally strong lan- 
guage is to be found in the writings of all the great fathers, and 
in the early liturgies which have been in constant use by 
Churches that repudiate the doctrine of Transubstantiation. The 
Eucharistic office generally used in the Coptic Church is that of 
S. Basil, although two others — those of Gregory and S. Mark, 
called also the liturgy of S. Cyril, are also in occasional use. 
In the first mentioned, in the Ovatio Ob/ationis, after the address 
to Curist, Domine Fesu Christe, Fili Unigenite, Verbum Dei, 
Patris, eique consubstantiale, we read: “ Rogamus, obsecra- 
musque bonitatem tuam O Amator hominum, ostende faciem 
tuam super hunc panem, et super hunc calicem, quos super 
mensam hanc tuam sacerdotalem posuimus : benedic eos *® sanc- 
tifica eos % et consecra eos & transfer eos, ita ut panis quidem 
hic fiat corpus tuum sanctum, et hoc mistum in hoc calice san- 
guis tuus pretiosus, ut sint nobis omnibus presidium, medi- 
cina, salus animarum, corporum, spiritumque,” etc. In the 
Oratio Veli, also, these words occur (Sacerdos stans ad latus 
Veli, capite inclinato): “Deus qui tuo erga hominis amore 
ineffabile Filium tuum unigenitum in mundum misisti, ut 
ovem errabundam ad te reduceret ; rogamus te Domine ne nos 
a te in eternam repellas, dum offerimus tibi tremendum hoc et 
incruentum sacrificlum: neque enim justitiz nostra confide- 
mus, sed misericordiz tuz, qua genus nostrum vivificasti,” etc. 

That this language, however, is not to be understood in its 
“most physical literalness” is evident from other expressions of 
a directly opposite character. In the Ovatio Pacis of S. Cyril 
we read: “Fac nos omnes dignos Domine ut corde puro et 
anima plena gratiz tua, stemus coram te, et offerimus tibi hoc 
sacrificium sanctum, rationale, spirituale, et incruentum, ad 
remissionem delictorum nostrorum,” etc. Here the sacrifice 
offered is said to be holy, reasonable, spiritual, etc. And to 
give but one patristic passage from a multitude that might be 
adduced, Justin Martyr, when describing the Eucharistic Feast 
to the heathen emperor, says: “ This food is called by us Eu- 
charist, which no one is allowed to take but he who believes 
our doctrines to be true, and has been baptised in the laver of 
regeneration for the remission of sins, and lives as CurisT has 
enjoined. For we take not these as common bread and common 
drink, For like as our Saviour Jesus Curist, having been made 
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flesh by the Word of Gon, had flesh and blood for our salva- 
tion, so we are taught that this food, which is blessed by the 
prayer of the Word which cometh from Him, by conversion of 
which our flesh and blood are nourished, is the flesh and blood 
of Him, the Incarnate Jesus.” That the elements had under- 
gone a change in Justin’s estimation through consecration is 
certain, &/ eixjjs Adyov. But that the change was merely a sacra- 
mental change is equally certain. Otherwise he could never 
have spoken of the elements as xowdv dprov and xowdv ropa. If 
transubstantiated, they were no longer bread or drink in any 
physical sense whatever. 

Another example of hasty writing is found, vol. ii. p. 281: 
“The Eucharistic wine is unfermented, and is made from the 
pure juice of dried grapes or raisins, which are left to soak for a 
considerable time in water, and then crushed in a wine press.” 
Such a statement as this is calculated to mislead, and especially 
in these times when fanaticism has gone mad on the subject of 
temperance it is sure to be seized upon as evidence that in the 
early Church unfermented wine was used in the Eucharist. But 
a manifest contradiction is to be found in the author’s own 
words, taken in connection with what is known of chemical 
laws. “The wine,” he says, “is usually made at Cairo, There 
it is distributed to the churches in large wicker-covered jars, 
holding three or four gallons apiece. The wine is made of suffi- 
cient strength and in sufficient quantity to last the whole year 
round.” 

Now by what means wine thus prepared is distributed and 
preserved without fermentation it is difficult to understand. 
Unless the juice thus obtained is boiled down to a syrup (of 
which the author makes no mention), and is therefore no longer 
wine, it would inevitably ferment. The juice might be boiled, 
as is done in some wine-growing districts, in order to increase 
the strength by diminishing the quantity ; but that would in no 
way interfere with its fermentation. The Rev. Henry Homes, 
missionary at Constantinople, speaking of Eastern wines, says: 
“ All that which is now called wine in the East is as truly 
wine as that which is called wine in France. Whether boiled 
or not, whether sweet or sour, all the known wines are intoxi- 
cating. The boiling which the people of certain districts give 
to their must for the purpose of securing a wine that will keep 
better should not be confounded with the boiling of the same 
must for the purpose of making sugar and molasses.” [Aid/io 
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Sac. vol. v. p. 292.] Indeed, unless boiled down to a syrup, 
and thus having its nature as wine destroyed, it is only by fer- 
mentation that it can be kept fit for use through the year. 
As the custom is very ancient, the use of modern chemical 
appliances has been unknown; and that any of the methods 
adopted by the Greeks and Romans for preserving must unfer- 
mented have been resorted to is not only an assumption, but 
in the face of abundant evidence to the contrary. 

From Coptic history we learn that the custom of using wine 
made from dried grapes is not the original one, and was resorted 
to under persecution by a Mohammedan fanatic. Renaudot, 
after stating the custom of using the juice expressed from rai- 
sins by the Ethiopians, says that it was also resorted to by the 
Egyptians in case of necessity: “Ita quoque aliquando apud 
Egyptios in summa necessitate factum in vita.” Cosme LIV. 
He then states that a Prefect, a. p. 851, who detested the 
Christians and oppressed them, ordered all the churches to be 
closed, the crosses and images to be broken, and finally forbade, 
under pain of capital punishment, that any one should possess 
or sell wine. This was done, he also states, to prevent the 
obtaining of wine for sacramental use; and so, to meet the 
emergency, bunches of raisins were soaked in water, pressed, 
and the juice used for the sacrament. “ Hzc omnia, inquit 
Historicus, ab eo fiebant ut vinum ad Liturgiam celebrandam de- 
ficeret, et itacontingit. Nam Christiani cum eo carerent, coacti 
sunt palmites vitis accipere, quibus aqua maceratis, et succo 
expresso, operam dederunt ne Eucharistiz oblatione privaren- 
tur.” From the same authority we also learn that only in case 
of a pressing necessity is any such process to be resorted to ; 
and that there must be no use of fire in boiling, etc. Quoting 
from Barsalbi, he says, after stating that soured wine, or wine 
that has lost its flavor, must not be used, he continues: “In 
necessitate autem sumatur uvarum succus, aut ex uvis passis 
liquor expressus, modo expers sis ignis aut alterius hujusmodi ex- 
coctionis : cum enim vinum bonum deest cum isto Liturgia cel- 
ebrari potest. Hzec Barsalbi, que conciliari possunt cum alia 
sententia, quia usus permittitur tantum in extrema necessitate.” 

The work is printed by the Clarendon Press, Oxford, and 
that fact is a sufficient guarantee of accuracy and excellence of 
workmanship. Mr. Butler deserves great credit for his scholarly, 
timely, and able work. 

Epw. H. Jewett. 





THE CONQUEST OF CALIFORNIA. 


California, from the Conquest in 1846 to the Second Vigi- 
lance Committee in San Francisco. A Study of American 
Character. By JostaAn Royce, Assistant Professor of Phil- 
osophy in Harvard College. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.; The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 1886. 


In the year 1845 California was a Department of the United 
Mexican States, —a region of vast extent and uncertain bound- 
aries, but one very sparsely occupied. The number of its In- 
dian inhabitants was not great, and the white population was 
probably less than six thousand souls. The golden age of its 
history had passed: the missions had been secularised ; the 
Indian converts had been scattered, and the chief industry 
— if it could be called an industry —centred in the cattle 
which were left to range almost wild over the country, until 
some Boston vessel appeared upon the coast to buy hides, 
and to furnish in exchange the few articles of use and adorn- 
ment which the simple life of the people made desirable to 
them. [Excepting this, there was no agriculture and no com- 
merce. 

The difference between the white Californians of that day 
and the red men of our Western prairies was not overwhelming. 
The former lived in adobe houses instead of wigwams; they 
sold hides instead of buffalo skins ; they bought trinkets rather 
more costly than beads; and their tongue was European. For 
eighty years they had been the masters over a territory larger 
than New England, New York, and Pennsylvania combined, 
whose climate in every variety was admirable, whose soil was 
fertile, and which abounded in mineral wealth; and yet many 
a town in our Eastern States excelled all California in its pro- 
ductions, population, and trade. 

For many years the attention of the American people had 
been drawn to the territories on the Pacific coast by the agita- 
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tion of questions relating to their Northwestern boundary ; and 
the reports of various explorers, official and volunteer, had in- 
structed the public as to the extent, importance, and character 
of the countries which bordered the great ocean of the West. 

It was extensively believed, perhaps without sufficient author- 
ity, that Great Britain and France had dreams of acquiring 
possessions there: it was well understood that the political con- 
nection between California and Mexico was merely nominal, 
and that the possession of so great a prize might fall to any 
government which chose to assert a claim, and which was able 
to support that claim by force. There had been too many in- 
stances showing the ingenuity of Great Britain in similar cases 
in “trumping up” a basis for a claim to permit the American 
public to feel perfect assurance that the absence of any real 
title in our mother country would be a guarantee against the 
seizure of this territory by her; and yet, on the part of the 
United States, there were scruples against such unwarranted 
action, however much we coveted our neighbors’ lands. 

The desire for the acquisition of California was wide-spread 
among ourselves. It was not only in the administration and in 
Congress, but it was felt by the people. Commodore Thomas 
Ap Catesby Jones, commanding the United States naval forces 
in the Pacific, heard a report at Callao in 1842 that war with 
Mexico had been declared, and he hastened to seize California. 
Our consul at Monterey believed that he could influence the 
leading men of the Department to take it away from Mexico 
and to bring it into our Union, and he actively and officially 
intrigued to that end. 

The United States had annexed the State of Texas. As 
Texas was then at war with Mexico, war between the United 
States and Mexico existed by the fact of that annexation. We 
had annexed the war also. 

If we had been frank enough to admit this at once many em- 
barrassments would have been avoided, and possession might 
have been taken of California as a legitimate act of war; but, 
in the endeavor to make it appear that Mexico was the aggres- 
sor, we allowed months to elapse in which war was constantly 
expected to result, but in which we were restrained by our 
theory from gathering the advantage of a state of war. 

In those months it happened that Captain Frémont was in 
California at the head of an exploring party of some sixty well- 
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armed men. The governor, Don José Castro, had welcomed 
him with great courtesy at first, but for some reason abruptly 
changed his tone, and ordered him to leave the country, threat- 
ening him with violence if he disobeyed the order. In reply to 
this Captain Frémont intrenched his party, raised the American 
flag, and waited an attack which never came. ,He was after- 
ward withdrawing leisurely in the direction of Oregon when he 
was overtaken by Lieut. Gillespie, of the United States army, 
bearing despatches from the government and letters from Sen- 
ator Benton which induced Frémont to retrace his steps, to 
encourage disturbances between the American settlers and the 
natives ; and finally, under pretence of protecting the former, 
to head a revolt, and, in conjunction with the naval forces, to 
establish a provisional government under himself as the gov- 
ernor. News of the actual commencement of hostilities between 
the United States and Mexico, on the Texas frontier, soon gave 
to these acts of filibusterism the savor of legitimate war, and 
the realm on the Pacific was ours forever. 

Our author has with great diligence collected evidence which 
proves that the first acts of hostility on the part of the Ameri- 
can settlers had no foundation, either in any grievance of their 
own, or in any warrant from our government, and he has 
placed the evidence before us with perhaps needless prolixity. 

The genesis of a state must always be an interesting study, 
and in our day the world is banded by states, whose origin and 
foundation do not date from the dim and mythical past, but 
from times so near our own and so late in the historical cen- 
turies as to make it possible to ascertain, with some degree of 
accuracy the facts about the men who worked in founding such 
commonwealths, and the circumstances which environed those 
men. 

Professor Royce, in the volume before us, appears to have 
been oppressed with the idea that the story of the incubation 
of his native State bears marks of such wickedness as is quite 
unprecedented elsewhere ; but if he had turned his thoughts to 
such cases as the acquisition of South Africa, New Zealand, or 
the Indian Empire by Great Britain, or to the proceedings by 
which France obtained a foothold in Tonquin, he might have 
found comfort for his patriotic regrets. If he had studied the 
process by which Florida became a part of our republic, he 
would have learned that the operations of Frémont and the 
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settlers in California were not without some American prece- 
dent. 

The progress of the march of English-speaking people across 
our continent is one of the marvels of history. The French on 
the north and the Spaniards on the south were thoroughly 
established when the English settlements between were but in 
their infancy, and yet the descendants of the English, who 
first landed by the shores of the Massachusetts and Chesapeake 
Bays, the Delaware and James Rivers, and the Carolina waters, 
have swept across the continent ; and Florida, Louisiana, Texas, 
and Northern Mexico, once possessed by the Spaniards, are 
now so thoroughly Americanised that, except for a few names 
of places and streams, there remains no vestige of the former 
occupants or of their language; while the French dominion is 
represented only by a few small islands and fishing villages in 
the cold northern seas. 

This change has not been accomplished without many pas- 
sages which we must look back upon with a certain regret. 
The cloud of skirmishing pioneers which precedes the westward 
course of empire has never been made up of men of delicate 
consciences nor of sentimental scruples, and the governments 
which have profited by or availed themselves of the doings of 
these pioneers have not hesitated to use hypocrisy, if not ab- 
solute deceit, to excuse what could not be defended. 

It is difficult to understand our author’s lamentations over 
the ruthless manner of the conquest of California because of 
the evil consequences past and to be apprehended from the bad 
blood engendered between the Mexican and American occu- 
pants of the territory. No doubt he is right in his character- 
isation of these transactions; but when we remember that the 
entire population of Spanish descent was not more than five 
thousand men, women, and children, and that these had never 
been accustomed, in their frequent intestine controversies, to 
trouble their consciences with the guidance of their deeds, the 
present effect of our lawlessness can hardly be felt to be seri- 
ous in a commonwealth of which the Mexican element is now 
an insignificant fraction. 

Very carefully and accurately Prof. Royce has spread before 
us the evolution of real republican government in his native 
State. The vast wealth of documentary history accumulated 
by Mr. Hubert Bancroft was generously placed at his disposal, 
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and he has diligently studied and wisely used this material. 
Through the labyrinth of apparently heterogeneous elements 
he has followed the thread which unravels the tangle, and he 
points out the ruling spirits who out of disorder brought order, 
and out of anarchy evolved constitutional government, and he 
has attempted, with some success, to explain the philosophy of 
that evolution. 

That portion of his book which he entitles “ The Struggle for 
Order” describes clearly the elements which contended in the 
formative period of the history of the Golden State, viewing the 
State not only as a whole, but going into the camps and early 
towns, and showing us the classes of persons who were mingled 
so incongruously throughout the mining and commercial regions. 

His remarks upon the administration of lynch law are illus- 
trated by citing from contemporary reports, from private cor- 
respondence and diaries, as well as from newspapers, instances 
of the application of this offhand justice, or injustice, and he 
shows how they fall under a general rule of growth and decay. 
The exceptional character of the San Francisco Committee of 
Vigilance also receives careful attention at his hands, and his 
recital of its history is perhaps the most interesting portion 
of the book. 

The governors of the Mexican Department of California had 
authority, under certain limitations, to make grants of land, and 
grants were occasionally made by the direct authority of the cen- 
tral government. The description of the locality and bounds of 
the lands thus granted were uniformly vague; and, although it 
would seem, considering the extent of the Department and the 
small number of people inhabiting it, that claims based on this 
class of titles could not be very large in total amount, yet it 
was found that the new State was pretty well “shingled” with 
Mexican claims, good, bad, and doubtful. These grants were 
not, like our own homestead or preémption titles, of such modest 
proportions as one hundred and sixty acres, but were measured 
by square leagues or leagues square, and proved to be suffi- 
ciently elastic to cover a large portion of the most desirable 
lands in the country. Wherever the new American settlers 
sought to establish themselves they were met by one of these 
claims of indefinite boundaries and enormous extent (Captain 
Sutter’s grant was eleven square leagues, or about a hundred 
square miles), and the desired land was declared to be embraced 
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by some grant of some governor. No wonder that this state of 
affairs should excite discontent on the part of would-be settlers ; 
and Prof. Royce’s closing chapter explains how unsatisfactorily 
these titles were dealt with by Congress and the courts of law. 


This book of five hundred pages treats mainly of the ten 
years between 1846 and 1856. During nearly five of these ten 
years it can hardly be said that California had any legal govern- 
ment. Excepting a weak and ineffective attempt at rule by 
military law, the United States never authorised any govern- 
ment, and it was not until late in the year 1850 that Congress 
admitted the State tothe Union. During this period the excite- 
ment consequent upon the discovery of gold flooded the terri- 
tory with a population of the most heterogeneous composition, 
and this population was left to govern itself, or to be governed 
by the influence of such of its members as could spare the time 
from gold-hunting and speculation for the purpose. 

That there should be great disturbances and much lawless- 
ness was, under such circumstances, to be expected; the mar- 
vel is that in all that time there should have been so general 
security for life and property, and so great progress toward 
peace and prosperity. 

Prof. Royce has treated his subject with ability and impar- 
tiality. His book would have gained somewhat in clearness by 
condensation ; but, on the whole, the style is agreeable, abound- 
ing in strokes of humor which savor of the country, and it will 
be a valuable addition to our historical literature, and is a cred- 
itable volume of the series of “ American Commonwealths,” 
whether we consider the matter of its contents or the dress 
which it receives from the publishers. 

FRANCIS J. PARKER. 
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I. FICTION. 


THE perception of the breadth and variety of the message 
which the novel is asked to convey in these days must have 
forced itself upon all of us. Having a larger constituency than 
any other department of literature, it is naturally used by writers 
to draw attention to all sorts of purposes, missions, and phylac- 
teries. But the form which is elastic enough to be the medium 
of aims so widely differing is also strong enough not to be dis- 
credited by such use; and even if it were less easy than the 
critics make it for us to avoid the purely missionary novels, we 
should willingly take our chances in the thin pasturage of mod- 
ern fiction for the sake of the rich and succulent herbage upon 
which one alights from time to time. Even the whimsies are 
often extremely interesting, and when they are such fruitful 
growths of individuality as Professor Hardy’s Wind of Destiny * 
they compensate for any barren wastes of seedy fiction one may 
have browsed over to reach them. Professor Hardy sails his 
own course, as independent of the accepted methods in fiction 
as an aeronaut in his balloon is independent of the earth; and 
he has made in Zhe Wind of Destiny a work which can be 
termed a novel only upon the vaguest grounds. Having a num- 
ber of truthful and inspiring observations upon life to make 
known, he has, in the fashion of much smaller minds, hit upon 
the novel as a convenient mode of expression. It is in his 
case more convenient than natural, for we are sure that Pro- 
fessor Hardy might easily write a dozen fictions without writ- 
ing a novel. It is certainly true that, with the possible excep- 
tions of Aunt Isabel —a trite and easily accented type — and 
one or two of the children, there is not a flesh and blood per- 
sonage in his latest book ; nor does so much of the atmosphere 


* The Wind of Destiny. By ARTHUR SHERBURNE Harpy. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 
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of earth surround the creatures of the writer’s imagination as 
would keep an every-day being alive for a week. It is, notwith- 
standing, a stimulating and charming book ; for while it is easy 
to impeach its character as a novel, it is impossible not to per- 
ceive its many fine and distinctive qualities as a work of thought. 
The book is packed with cogitations upon human destiny, with 
brilliant epigrams, with just and striking observations ; and the 
reader finally discovers in the movement of the writer’s mind 
the interest which in a novel ordinarily attaches to the move- 
ment of the plot and to the play of character upon character. 
It is true that the constant flash of intellect tires the mind as 
the dazzle of a diamond would tire the eye if cast into it un- 
ceasingly from the stone’s changing facets, but this results not 
from the absence of that steady glow which characterises the 
genuine brilliant, but from the way in which it is used. Ina 
series of essays the epigrams which sometimes weary us here 
would be altogether pleasant ; and, in our judgment, the novel 
form puts at a disadvantage a writer like Professor Hardy, who 
is out of all sympathy with it, and who is concerned only with 
his thoughts about people and events, and not with the people 
and events themselves; for it compels him to put his good 
things into the mouths of his characters for conversation; and 
such conversation never was, and, perhaps luckily, never will be. 
The illuminating perception which would delight us, if avowedly 
the writer’s own, offends us by its unnaturalness when we are 
asked to suppose that a half-dozen persons (imaginably of vary- 
ing minds) think in the same channel and are gifted with the 
curious faculty of expressing themselves in the same style. 

The story, such as it is, pushes on at an extremely brisk pace, 
and a generation of people is born, is married and grows old 
in the course of a chapter or two, while one soon begins to look 
forward to the numerous deaths and marriages as _ half-mile 
posts on the journey through the book. The swift progress of 
the story, combined with the facile sweep of the author's rather 
impressionistic method, leaves the reader feeling as if he had 
been watching the unrolling of a panorama rather than as if he 
had been upon intimate terms with the lives of a number of 
people.’ Of course a novel should leave another and richer 
effect behind, but it is worth while to note that, under the 
charm of a style as brilliant as Professor Hardy's, one finds 
himself consenting to many unprincipled means and effects in 
novel writing. 
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About the philosophy of life at the basis of the book we 
may, without disquietude, confess ourselves less concerned than 
the writer. A psychological or moral purpose, to be effective or 
even tolerable in fiction, being under the most rigorous neces- 
sity to incarnate itself, —not to underlie the narrative or to be 
carried by it, but to live within it as its very soul and spirit, — 
it is not strange that a writer whose natural medium is other 
than the novel should fail to vitalise such a purpose with the 
thoroughness which alone can interest. Professor Hardy stands 
beside his panorama, offering his audience abundant, original, 
and valuable comment upon it, and the comment is so good 
that we forgive it for being comment, and are even ready, as 
we have said, to find excuses for the panorama’s error in not 
being something else; but at the bottom of our critical con- 
science we know, notwithstanding, that the panorama, however 
fine an affair, can never be drama, and that purpose — the only 
reason, we take leave to think, for the existence of a novel — 
can be bodied forth (novelistically) through nothing else. When 
a purpose has been caused truly to inhabit one of those rich 
dramas of human action which we call a novel we have a great 
work of fiction, and, we venture to say, only then. 


The idea at the basis of Professor Hardy’s novel, that we are 
allin the grip of an inexorable destiny, finds an amusing paral- 
lel in Mr. Anstey’s very clever story of A Fallen Idol. The 
actions of Professor Hardy’s people are governed, according to 
his theory, by an irresistible force from without, and an extra- 
neous and equally irresistible power moves the personages of 
Mr. Anstey’s tale ; but the first writer is working toward serious 
ends and the second has only a humorous aim in view. An In- 
dian idol in the latter's tale assumes the functions of destiny, 
and plays certain strange and vicious tricks with the love affair 
of two young people. A prologue puts the reader into posses- 
sion of the facts in the early history of this benevolent image, 
known to the sect of Jains as a “tirthankar.” A tirthankar is a 
rare being, and at the time of the opening of the prologue, in 
the eighteenth century, it was two thousand years “ since the 
last tirthankar of the present era had passed away, and the first 
of the succeeding one was already considerably overdue.” It is 
discovered that the expected tirthankar has taken up his mortal 
habitation in the body of a lad of unknown parentage, who has 
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the bad distinction of being the leader in all mischievous enter- 
prises. The boy is trained for his high mission, and, having 
overcome all human passions or infirmities, becomes a yat¢i, or 
ascetic, of the first class. When he dies he is admitted among 
the Jain divinities and an image is set up in his honor. Noted 
in his lifetime for miracles which “resembled the more iil- 
natured kind of practical joke,’ and which were “of a low and 
even pettifogging order,” the idol fashioned after him main- 
tains his reputation by playing most antic and alarming pranks 
with the other idols dwelling in the temple with it. Whether 
its gamesome nature finally wearied the priests of its shrine so 
that they were compelled to send it away we are not told; but 
the story (which goes on in the London of the nineteenth cen- 
tury) early introduces us to an idol of strikingly similar ten- 
dencies, which has been presented to a young artist by his be- 
trothed, she having come upon it in the shop of a bric-a-brac 
dealer. 

A malignant influence is seen to be at work upon the artist’s 
life from the moment he comes into possession of the heathen 
ornament, but it is not until an adept in theosophy points it 
out to him that he suspects the idol, and then he has lost his 
love through its baleful means. He recovers her only through 
the exorcism of the adept, who, in his position as a theosophist, 
knows a thing or two about the ways of idols. The subject 
plainly offers a rich field for humorous treatment. Mr. Anstey 
has very shrewdly assumed an attitude of faith in the powers 
of the idol, and never allows them for a moment to fall within 
the range of his satire, but this he levels at everything else, 
and the play of it is extremely light, easy, and amusing. The 
author of A Fallen Idol has in fact almost invented a new mode 
in humorous writing, his habitual employment in a manner of 
grand seriousness of a fantastic impossibility, as the foundation 
of his stories, being a romancer’s trick rather than a humorist’s, 
and his airy and ironical treatment of the situations arising 
being quite his own. The pleasure that Vice Versa gave, 
through the novelty of the conceit underlying it, A Fallen Idol 
affords from a similar source; but the whimsey from which 
the latter work springs is, on the whole, a more plausible one ; 
for little every-day boys are not transformed into their fathers 
out of hand, and so the consent we give to the story of Vice 
Versa is the result of a juggle with our credulity of the same 
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sort as that which brings us to believe in a fairy tale ; but In- 
dian idols, unlike little boys, are part of the traditional machin- 
ery of mystery, and miracles being their daily business, one is 
not easily shocked by remarkable doings from them. A Fadlen 
[dol seems to us an altogether fortunate performance, and we 
should find it difficult to name a more admirable piece of fool- 
ing, unless we pointed to the best of the short stories of Mr. 
Frank Stockton, which have many of the qualities that make 
A Fallen Idol pleasant reading. In the region of absolute ab- 
surdity we are inclined, indeed, to think the American the supe- 
rior; but Mr. Anstey has an excellent habit of grounding his 
nonsense upon a faithful study of life and character, which lifts 
his work somewhat above the grade of the unlicensed frolics of 
fancy in which Mr. Stockton delights. 


Mr. Edgar W. Howe, ‘whose Story of a Country Town excited 
curiosity and interest a year or two since, has written a tale 
called A Moonlight Boy,* which has both the faults and the good 
qualities of the earlier work, but which represents no advance 
upon it. In fact, the mistaken choice of New York — ground 
unfamiliar to the author —for the scene of the greater part of 
the book, puts Mr. Howe at a disadvantage, and we have on 
the whole a less satisfactory story than the first. Zhe Story of 
a Country Town, whatever may be urged against it upon artistic 
grounds, had a most positive individual flavor, and was distin- 
guished by a kind of rude strength and a true eye for character 
of the pronounced sort. But the ruthless realism constantly 
overstepped, and the truth of it all was in the curious condition 
of being so much too true that it was all but false. Art imply- 
ing, as we know, selection and a certain mental eminence in the 
artist, above the conditions to which he applies his art, it seems 
to follow that the more thoroughly inside a mi/ieu a writer is, 
the less artistically — that is, the less truly — he will be likely 
to represent it. As no one would choose the moment of expe- 
rience of a passion for the true depiction of it, so no one, per- 
haps, ought to be living the life— much less be oppressed by 
the life — which he would faithfully render to others. He sees 
too much and too closely and so renders distortedly ; for we 
may praise devotion to the Real as we will, — and plainly such 
a devotion constitutes the only firm ground for the novelist, — it 

* A Moonlight Boy. By EDGAR W. Howe. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 
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remains not the less true that without the power to synthesize 
the knowledge of life and character gained from disinterested 
and outside observation of this Real no genuine work of art can 
ever be ; and this we suppose to be only another way of saying 
that, lacking the illuminating touch of the Ideal, the Real, with 
all its truth, is false and dead. But we need not concern our- 
selves about terms ; and it seems worth while only to urge that 
Mr. Howe would have written more truly of his “country 
town” if he had not at the time been resident in it, and — imag- 
inably irked by its conditions —found himself unable to rise 
above them far enough to see their relations fairly, and to get 
them into just perspective with the remainder of the world ; 
and, on the other hand, that he would have written more truly 
of New York if he had known more about it; for, of course, 
observation is not less necessary than the power to set forth 
the results of it faithfully. 

It may perhaps be thought arbitrary to require of a writer 
that he should not occupy himself with scenes of which he is a 
part, and at the same time that he should deny his pen to scenes 
with which he is imperfectly acquainted: carried to its literal 
conclusion, the first requirement would seem to condemn the 
Parisian novelists, who deal with scarcely any other ground than 
their Paris, and Mr. Howells who, of late, keeps strictly to the 
field of what we may call his Boston, since no one knows it so 
well ; while the second requirement would be a fatal restriction 
upon many an alluring romancer. But the reader will have per- 
ceived that such minds as are capable of maintaining the artist’s 
lofty and impartial outlook, while their bodies dwell at home, 
are in as favorable a way for novel writing as those physically 
remote, who can only gain the outlook under this condition ; 
and will have said to himself as well, that the romancer need 
have no country. At all events in the case of Mr. Howe Zhe 
Story of a Country Town failed of its full effect because it was 
in the nature of a too heart-felt wail from within, rather than 
in the nature of a calm picturing from without, of the life which 
was plainly seen in every line to be in process of grinding down 
the writer; while A Moonlight Boy is not so successful a per- 
formance as it would have been if the author had used his genu- 
ine talent upon ground better known to him. 

A Moonlight Boy is a story, not a novel; and it is told very 
simply and straightforwardly in the first person by the boy who 
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is its hero. Nothing could be better in its way than the un- 
affected and unconscious manner which Mr. Howe has con- 
trived for the narrator, and without being summoned to admire 
him we come to have a true respect for the lad before the book 
is finished. He is called “a moonlight boy” because he was 
found as an infant upon the doorstep of benevolent Tibby Cole 
—who is, by the way, as a character extremely well done — one 
moonlight night ; and the tale concerns itself chiefly with the 
mystery of his parentage. He goes to New York from the 
home of his adopted parents, in the West, to make the acquaint- 
ance of those whom he supposes to be his true parents, and he 
remains there until he learns his mistake and finds that his real 
happiness, after all, lies with his first friends. The early chap- 
ters describe the boy’s surroundings in the West and the busi- 
ness enterprises of Tibby Cole in Mr. Howe’s singularly fresh, 
direct, and vigorous manner, and make the most satisfactory part 
of the book. The writer is at home only in the depiction of 
strongly -flavored character, — if it is eccentric, so much the 
better for his purpose, — and he finds in the West a rich mine 
of such character. We do not think that the completed picture 
of one of Mr. Howe’s people usually justifies the implications of 
the first bold and sweeping cartoon-suggestion for them. He 
has a special gift for indicating a character by means of a few 
free and happy strokes, but little ability apparently to fill in his 
sketch, and make a living work of art of it. He uses Dickens’s 
device of attaching a striking peculiarity to each of his dramatis 
persone, and at their every appearance upon the stage this 
characteristic note is insisted upon, as Wagner insists upon the 
musical motif always accompanying and interpreting his person- 
ages. But Dickens knew how to enrich the scanty themes 
which stood for his beings and vindicated his method by the 
abundant life he poured into all his creations ; and in fact only 
Dickens’s genuis could justify his method. It is the habit of 
critics to discover resemblances in new writers to the old; it 
enables classification and greatly simplifies critical pronounce- 
ments. For our part we believe most of the resemblances to 
be in a large degree of forced and fanciful origin, and it seems 
to us a pity to badge every fresh author with the colors of some 
elder; and to greet each new work from him with a cut and 
dried phrase about “the similarity often noticed in the writings 
of Mr. to those of Mr. ” We wish, therefore, to 
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rescue what has been said from the assumption that Mr. Howe 
is at all a follower of Dickens, the likeness between them being 
in truth as slight as is consistent with the existence of a single 
point of resemblance. 

A distinctive characteristic of Mr. Howe’s people is that al- 
most all of them are true “ finds;” and not only so, but they 
are such persons as could not exist under any other conditions 
than those under which he finds them. In other words they are 
genuinely American, and if there were no other praise for an 
American novelist we think it should not seem a slight distinc- 
tion that his work smacks of the soil. 


Octave Feuillet’s Za Morte, which has had a lively vogue in 
Paris, is translated for American readers by J. H. Hager under 
the title of Adiette.* The story is one of the most interesting 
French fictions published for many years, though by no means 
one of the most powerful. The interest lies in its subject, 
which may be briefly stated as the modern conflict between sci- 
ence and religion. We have already spoken of the necessity 
laid upon the novelist who would effectively give voice to a 
moral purpose through the medium of fiction to truly incarnate 
it in his novel — to make purpose and story one so that they 
have no separate life and only exist at all on condition that they 
exist together; and such an incarnation is especially to be de- 
sired when the writer’s purpose is not merely moral but, if we 
may so name it, pietistic. It is certainly easy to imagine such 
a purpose more richly bodied forth than we find it in La Morte; 
it is not easy, however, to name a novelist of the day, likely to 
choose such a subject, who would have brought a stronger hand 
to its treatment. And so, while it will be obvious to every 
thoughtful reader of Za Morte that M. Feuillet’s method of 
dealing with the great matter he has had the courage to attack 
is rather suggestive than vital, it will be agreed to be cause for 
congratulation that such a subject should have been as seriously 
considered as it is here by one who is not primarily a moralist 
but a novelist. Moral story-tellers — that is the tellers of sto- 
ries upon which are hung, by devices of varying cleverness, 
morals not too closely derived from the stories — we have in 
abundance ; but of writers with the genuine novelist’s faculty 


* Aliette (La Morte). By OcTrave FErumLuetT. Translated by J. H. HAGER. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1886. 
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who use their art towards deeply moral ends we have so few 
that it becomes us to treat such as there are with consideration. 
In France, there are scarcely any such, and when we receive a 
work of so high tendency as La Morte at the hands of a French 
novelist, we find ourselves beguiled by the mere statement of its 
theme into an almost grateful mood — the result of the contrast 
it offers to the monstrously low theme of the usual French 
novel. This mood may perhaps lead us to accept for perform- 
ance the promises which every chapter of M. Feuillet’s book 
holds out; but criticism will do well not to cozen itself thus. 
The fact, as it seems to us, is that the writer of La Morte has 
rather too plainly devised his plot to prove his thesis ; or, at 
least, granted to the plot a wholly natural movement, that he 
has striven to bring a big-rooted truth to flower in the scanty 
soil of an especially thin and insufficient story. We have inti- 
mated that Za Morte gains from being the work of one who is 
in the first place a novelist rather than a moralist, for the chief 
concern of the novelist is to make a good novel ; and it is plain 
that, other things being equal, a moral addressed to the world 
in the form of fiction will carry further in the hands of a nov- 
elist than in the hands of a moralist. But there are novelists, 
and novelists, of course, and certainly not many writers of fiction 
of the first class would have been content to leave La Worte as 
it stands, the skeleton of a great novel yet to be clothed upon 
with the fabric of close-woven, crowded, various-hued strands 
which alone can flatter the observer with the effect of life. 

La Morte is the story of the two marriages of the Vicomte 
de Vaudricourt, a French gentleman of noble blood. His first 
marriage is contracted with Mlle. Aliette de Courtheuse, a 
young girl who inspires him with a certain affection, and by 
whom he is truly loved. The alliance is opposed by her fam- 
ily, the members of which are all strict Roman Catholics, on 
the ground of his scepticism ; but upon his promise scrupu- 
lously to respect his wife’s religious convictions the consent of 
her kinsfolk is obtained, and they are married. In spite of the 
complaisance of the sceptic husband and the exquisite tact of 
the devout wife, it does not prove a happy union. Religion is 
found by them to be too fundamental a thing to allow of a dif- 
ference so radical to exist between the thoughts of the husband 
and wife about it; the difference causes them to lead lives 
widely at variance, and harmony does not result. Upon their 
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marriage they go to the capital ; the Vicomte has expected that 
residence in Paris will soon “prune away the excessive piety ” 
of Aliette, who is country-bred. It does not, however, and she 
keeps closely to her domestic and religious duties, seeing no 
more than bare politeness requires of the fashionable world of 
Paris. Her husband, after some efforts to introduce her to the 
life in which he finds his pleasure, permits her to go her own 
way, while he goes his. She has married him with the hope of 
converting him. ‘ To save such a one, to lead him back to 
Gop, was a temptation which must have appealed very power- 
fully to a young Christian of ardent faith. This was the excuse 
Mlle. de Courtheuse gave for an attachment of which her heart 
rather than her judgment approved.” She makes no direct at- 
tempt to proselyte her husband, being guided in this by the ad- 
vice of her uncle, the Bishop of Saint-Mcen. “ Preach only by 
example,” the wise prelate had said to her. “ Never introduce 
religion in your conversations with your husband, either by di- 
rect attack, exhortation, or even allusion. You will annoy and 
repel him. Show him only the attractiveness of a Christian 
fireside amid the whirl and worry of fashionable life. Make 
him know, love, and bless you, that he may some day come to 
know, love, and bless Him who has made you what you are.” 
But by this indirect and subtle means Mme. de Vaudricourt 
does what she can, not, however, without exciting her hus- 
band’s suspicion. 

“The Vicomte Bernard was not insensible to all these delli- 
cate attentions, but what somewhat marred the pleasure he took 
in them was the fact that he guessed the politic secret that in- 
spired them. He considered his wife good, kindly, spirituelle ; 
but he was none the less convinced that she was plotting to put 
him in a cage, to gradually tame him, and to teach him to sing 
the airs that she loved. He no doubt appreciated at their 
full value his wife’s exclusive society, her mental resources, and 
the charm of her conversation ; but he was nevertheless some- 
what ill at ease in her company, from a cause that can easily be 
imagined. There are few subjects of discussion, if there are 
any, that, in one way or. another, do not touch upon the ques- 
tion of religion, which, in reality, lies at the foundation of every- 
thing else. This may not be at first apparent in a society like 
ours, composed, as it is, of those indifferent to sacred things 
and of sceptics ; but if the reader happens to find himself in the 
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company of an ardent believer, whether art, science, literature, 
or politics may be under debate, he will feel uncomfortable — 
as if he were liable at any moment to run foul of the question 
of faith, and possibly antagonise opinions he is anxious to re- 
spect. It was thus that M. de Vaudricourt and his wife, in 
their private chats, in their reading, in the interchange of their 
impressions at the theatre and in museums, always found them- 
selves embarrassed by this forbidden subject.” 

Mme. de Vaudricourt, chagrined and harassed by the lack of 
concord in her union with her husband, determines in some 
degree to alter her mode of life that it may be more in harmony 
with his; but she finds, after some experience, that she is in 
process of spiritually soiling and degrading herself, with small 
result in the way of bringing her life and that of her husband 
at one. The crisis in their relations comes upon the occasion 
of a féte in the suburbs of Paris, where Mme. de Vaudricourt, 
whose nature is suffering from the constant struggle between 
her pure and sober instincts and the scenes in which she forces 
herself to take part, is overcome by a feeling of repulsion for 
the questionable frolic which ends the day’s gayety, and, in her 
effort to repress the exhibition of her emotion, faints. This is 
followed by a dangerous illness, and her husband, remorsefully 
perceiving the strain under which she has put herself to please 
him, offers to take her back into the country. They go, but of 
course they take their own sentiments and convictions with 
them, and their union is closer, but by no means full or in- 
timate. 

Here Mlle. Sabine, whom the writer uses as a foil to his hero- 
ine, comes upon the scene. She is the ward of a neighboring 
physician, who has retired from practice in Paris to devote him- 
self to the study of science in the country. It chances that the 
child of M. and Mme. de Vaudricourt falling ill, he saves its life 
by a surgical operation, and they are thus placed under an obli- 
gation to him as well as to his ward, Mlle. Sabine, who assists 
at the operation, and remains to nurse the child. Thrown into 
daily association with Mlle. Sabine, M. de Vaudricourt con- 
ceives a passion for her, which the girl returns. Learning of 
his feeling for her, Mlle. Sabine, of her own motion, and with- 
out informing him of her intention, determines to remove the 
only obstacle to their happiness together by poisoning Mme. de 
Vaudricourt, which she does forthwith. Her crime is accom- 
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plished with unnatural coolness and deliberation, and having 
done it she views it without remorse. M. de Vaudricourt, after 
a proper delay, marries her in ignorance of the wrong of which 
he is taking advantage. The true point of the story lies in 
Mlle. Sabine’s relation to it, —for she is a thorough-going infi- 
del, who under the training of her guardian, Dr. Tallevaut, has 
learned to regard life from the unmoral standpoint of scientific 
reasoning. One of her logical deductions from her theories is 
that murder is no crime. “A crime?” she cries; “bah! a 
mere name! What is good and what is evil? What is truth 
and what is falsehood? You know very well that the moral 
code of humanity is to-day only a blank page on which each 
writes what he pleases for himself, according to his intelligence 
and his disposition. There are no more individual catechisms. 
Mine is comprehended in the belief that Nature teaches me by 
example. She destroys with impassive egotism everything that 
stands in her way.” 

It may be imagined that a woman capable of cherishing such 
sentiments as these would not prove a wholly desirable or even 
comfortable wife ; and M. de Vaudricourt finds before they have 
been married long that though he has allied himself to one 
whose convictions or no-convictions are in harmony with his 
own, a common Nihilism in matters of religion affords no se- 
curer ground for a happy union than such a difference as had 
troubled his first marriage. Of this first marriage he says in a 
journal begun two years after his second: “ My fatal error was 
in not foreseeing the inevitable consequences of such a union 
between those who looked at life from such diametrically oppo- 
site standpoints, —one regarding it as the gift of Gop, the 
other as the accident of blind Chance; the one as a probation 
and a preference, the other as a pleasure limited only by the 
term of existence, an adventure without a to-morrow. It is evi- 
dent that the uses to which each would put this gift, according 
to one or other of these antagonistic theories, must widely 
vary. 

“ Let us say no more about it. 

“If my first wife distressed me, the second amuses me im- 
mensely. . . . She has a scientific argument to cite in support 
of her every action, her likes and dislikes.” 

This, for instance, is her view of the sacred function of moth- 
erhood : “ Maternity is one of those burdens to which Nature 
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forces us to submit for her own gratification and in the inter- 
est of her work. But you are aware that, so far as natural laws 
are concerned, I am a rebel. My principles, which I think 
greatly resemble yours, incline me to snatch as many of the 
enjoyments of life as possible, while thrusting aside its sorrows. 
You tell me that if every one held similar opinions the world 
would come to an end. I reply that as to that I am entirely 
indifferent. Nature, you know, has but one anxiety, — the pres- 
ervation of the species. This secured, she may be said to de- 
spise the individual. Well, like her, I despise the individual, 
but, unlike her, I also despise the species.” 

This naive and ingenious argument is in line with her con- 
ception of, her duties as a wife. “The fidelity I owe you!” 
she exclaims to her husband. “In virtue of what, mon ami? 
In virtue of the oath that we have both taken before the altar 
of a Gop in whom neither of us believes? Come, you are not 
a child, and you know very well that on that occasion we sim- 
ply complied with a formality prescribed by custom and deco- 
rum. ... But, beyond this, what is marriage to such as you 
and me?” After a time the husband of this extraordinary 
creature learns of the crime which she has committed in order 
to make possible a marriage between them, and he is overcome 
with grief and horror by the intelligence. His feeling is inten- 
sified by the discovery that his wife died believing him guilty of 
her death. “And she will never know the truth,” he laments ; 
“that I am innocent ; that it is torturing me ; that I am beyond 
conception wretched. O Lorp Gop, all powerful if Thou art, 
Thou seest what I suffer! Have pity on me! What would I 
not give to believe that all is not ended between us !— that 
she sees me, that she hears me, that she knows the truth!” 

Through this suffering he is led to deeper knowledge of 
himself, and at last to a knowledge of Gop and to that “peace 
which passeth all understanding,” dying a little after in the 
faith of Aliette. “ Living,” we are told, “the poor child had 
been vanquished; dying, she was more than conqueror !” 

It would not be a friendly office to impart the story thus fully 
to the reader, but that in truth he will hardly derive more from 
the book itself than from this brief run through the plot; for, 
as has been intimated, Za Morte is little more than a syllabus 
for a novel yet to be written, and is likely to disappoint those 
who, impressed by the possibilities of the theme, come to the 
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volume with high expectations. The book has too much pilot 
and too little character ; too much machinery and too little nat- 
ural motion; too much narrative and too little conversation. 
One of the first essentials of a fiction with an aim like that of 
La Morte is that the outcome of every situation should be seen 
to flow not only naturally but inevitably from the conditions 
stated ; the reader’s consent should go unconsciously with every 
movement of the story. The moment anything is seen to be 
devised or arranged the lie is given to the whole tenor of the 
affair ; and a suspicion that, in the words of a critic, the author 
has “touched up his dividend or divisor in order to obtain a 
predetermined quotient,” is nothing less than fatal to a novel 
which, like this one, sets out with a thesis to be proved. A 
thesis proved by terms arranged to suit the prover is, of course, 
without value; and in novels with a purpose the sense that the 
writer is meddling with these terms is so certain, unless the 
danger is avoided with extreme skill, to vex the reader’s mind, 
and thus to do away with the only condition under which fiction 
with a large moral purpose can powerfully affect one, that only 
the masters should venture into this extremely difficult field. 
Such a master M. Feuillet, we should say, is not. 


II. SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


The distinguished author of Psychology: Cognitive Powers,* 
puts forth a claim for his work which commands for it, at the 
outset, a thoughtful consideration. It is the matured outcome 
of long years of philosophical study, thought, and instruction 
combined. As such it should be at once sound, ripe, advanced, 
and practical. Even though the writer may not have made it 
so, the attempt to do it must add a proportional value to his 
opinions. . 

The work is, in one sense, a creature of the times. It bears 
such traces of recent philosophies that a future antiquarian 
might determine the period of its production without referring 
to its title-page. Its classification of the Cognitive Powers 
strongly reminds one of Sir William Hamilton ; its physiologi- 
cal discussions bear traces of the influence of the current “ em- 
pirical,” or physiological psychology ; its vigorous advocacy of 

* Psychology : Cognitive Powers. By James McCosu, D. D., LL.D. New York : 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1886 
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the system of Natural Realism, or the Philosophy of Common 
Sense, bears witness to the existing aggressive movements of 
both Idealism and Experientialism. With reference to these 
movements, the work cannot fail to be of important corrective 
use to the common thinker, though to the whole tribe of Agnos- 
tic speculators it will count for but little as to either depth or 
decisiveness. 

In connection with this the fact may be noted that the book 
is (probably as the author designed) the work of the teacher 
rather than the philosopher. It is, on more grounds than one, 
characteristic, dogmatic, and diffuse. Those who are acquainted 
with other works of the author, and who will but call to mind 
the influence of writing either for the schools or the populace, 
will know what to expect. To the average teacher the large 
presence of these qualities will be no disadvantage ; they are 
parts of his own craft or calling. But there are those who, 
looking at the ripeness of the writer’s years, his unquestioned 
capacity as a defender of Realism, and the prevalent if not mis- 
chievous activity of its antagonist schism, will greatly wish 
that the work had been more restrained, searching, and com- 
pact, — more distinctly the mature product of the philosopher. 

But turning the attention to points more especially concern- 
ing the philosophy of the work, we deprecate so broad a sepa- 
ration of the Cognitive and the Motive powers. If this is de- 
signed to be used as a text-book, they should have been both 
comprised in the same volume, even though it would have ne- 
cessitated some condensation of the present work. A merely 
“Intellectual Philosophy ” — of which we have had too many 
—is but partial and imperfect, since no action of the Cognitive 
Powers can go far without the conjoint, if not the controlling, 
action of the Will. It also seems unfortunate that “ Self-Con- 
sciousness” is not distinguished from simple Consciousness, 
and that, as one of the highest characteristics of the rational 
Spirit, it is so closely associated in the author's classification 
with the “ Sense Perceptions,” as though it were more akin to 
the Sense than to the Reason. Still more do we deplore the 
author's classification of the Conscience (page 15) — after, it is 
true, the traditional Scotch mode —as a hybrid faculty, a cross 
of the Cognitive upon the Motive, of the Intellect upon the 
Susceptibilities. If the greatest of modern thinkers have ac- 
complished anything noteworthy in psychology, it has been their 
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unfolding and establishing the doctrine of the Reason as the 
supreme faculty of the Intellect, the seat of all the ruling intui- 
tions. The distinction is not only important to a true view of 
the Intellect, but it is also necessary to a right understanding 
of the proper function of Conscience as the “ Moral Sense,” or 
Susceptibility, and of its relations to moral responsibility in 
human action. The failure to draw this distinction lies at the 
bottom of the common difficulty as to the “ Infallibility of Con- 
science” as a moral guide, — the so-called “ Voice of Gop in 
the Soul.” So long as this failure is perpetuated, it will be im- 
possible to reconcile man’s duty to obey the monitions of Con- 
science with the fallibility which marks that Conscience as (ac- 
cording to this hybrid theory) cognitive, or the faculty by which 
the right and the wrong are known. It is true that in this vol- 
ume the writer does not present his full view of this subject, 
but the classification which he gives shows very clearly that, 
when he does give it, there will be in it no place for the Rea- 
son as the Intuitive Faculty by which man vows the morally 
right as distinguished from the Conscience as the Moral Sense, 
which gives him the fee/ing of obligation to do the right known. 
This defect can be no accident, for it were a folly and imperti- 
nence to suppose that the Princeton professor is not conversant 
with the best thought of both German and American philoso- 
phers on the doctrine of the Reason. Hence he reminds us of 
the Scotchman’s saying: “ It behooveth a Scotchman to be al- 
ways in the richt ; for if he be ance i’ the wrang he is eternally 
i’ the wrang.” 


Evolution, a Scotch Verdict,* is a popular tractate, designed 
to serve as a check against a hasty adoption by the unlearned 
of the theory of evolution. To the end sought by the writer 
it is well adapted ; for while it does not indicate any severe 
thought, nor any large study of the subject, it is written in a 
simple and clear style, easily understood by the ordinary read- 
er; it is marked by an easy grasp of such authorities, facts, and 
arguments as the case requires; and for any candid mind, not 
already bewitched with evolutionary speculations, it will serve 
as a fair and full proof of the unscientific, unestablished, unde- 
monstrable, visionary character of evolution, as a theory so far 


* Evolution, a Scotch Verdict. By CHARLES F. DrEMs, LL.D. New York: 
John W. Lovell. 18386. 
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resting upon sheer surmises and assumptions, and, as yet, nei- 
ther proven nor evincing a fair capability of being proved. It 
might well be commended to the careful notice of the evolu- 
tionist himself, to whom, if properly weighed, it might serve as 
a corrective of his errors and extravagances, were it not for the 
fact that the theory seems to possess a most unhappy capacity 
for creating in the mind a credulous, assumptive, illogical habit 
of thinking, which goes straight to the most confident conclu- 
sions, without seeming to be so much as conscious of the 
“missing links” in its argumentation. Of all known schemes 
purporting to contain a philosophy, this seems to be pre- 
eminent in both proceeding in an unphilosophical method and 
producing an unphilosophical mind, —a mind, we are almost 
tempted to say, requiring, after the fashion of its own theoris- 
ing, a survival of the fittest, if there be any, and a higher and 
more hopeful evolution from the homogeneity of simple dog- 
matism into the cautious and complex heterogeneity of concat- 
enated reasoning and logical conclusiveness. 


III. POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


We are thankful for Mr. Carnegie’s 7riumphant Democracy.* 
It is at once a most successful work of collation, and an incisive 
answer to the queries, sneers, and cynical prophecies of transat- 
lantic governments, as to the past and the future of the Ameri- 
can Republic. The foreign birth of the author, when taken in 
connection with the encyclopzedic character of his book and the 
patient labor, quick intelligence, and comprehensive forecast it 
involves, adds to its interest and value. His patriotism is thor- 
oughly earnest and practical, and its ebullient character is the 
outcome of an intense nature and of strong conviction. His 
success in life can be read between the glowing lines, and his 
appreciation of the exceptional blessings of the government and 
nation, in assuming an optimistic expression, evinces his energy 
as well as his broad philanthropy. 

The absence here of any constitutional obstacles to individual 
elevation from the lowest to the highest planes of life, whether 
social or civic, has perhaps given a noticeable emphasis to his 


* Triumphant Democracy ; or, Fifty Years of the Republic. By ANDREW Car- 
NEGIE. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1886. 
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presentation of the opposite features in European governments. 
But with every statement arising from the prevailing eulogy on 
the one side or its swift criticism on the other, it is an emi- 
nently fair and candid book. Even the most intelligent native 
citizen, familiar with the history and progress of the nation, will 
be startled by the statistical array and the forceful classification 
of the volume. He will need to hold himself under check lest a 
boastful and offensive pride be gendered by such unqualified 
glorification. All of past evil and present corruption seems 
eliminated, and a future full of promise and glory, not to be 
dimmed, is attracting the nation onward. The comparison be- 
tween Great Britian and the United States in the elements of 
national strength justifies sometimes almost incredible state- 
ments, and the result is as encouraging as it is astounding. 

The comparison comprises the following topics: Conditions 
of Life, Occupations, Education, Religion, Pauperism and Crime, 
Agriculture, Manufactures, Mining, Trade, Commerce, Rail- 
ways, Literature, Art, Legislation, Foreign Policy, etc., and the 
results of these factors determine the quantity and quality of the 
life of the two nations. We have never seen a more satisfactory 
employment of statistics carefully verified and tabulated. The 
presentation of comparative figures alone is impressive and full 
of force, and, conjoined with fervid sentiment and terse argu- 
ment, the book is attractive in the highest degree. It suggests 
by its ruddy generalisations and its pyrotechnic details of rapid 
growth on all lines of national development, that the author 
wrought his story under the illumination of the furnace fires 
that illustrate his own eminent success. No one will commence 
the first without completing the last chapter of this fascinating 
and profitable book. 


The three lectures which compose the work entitled American 
Political Ideas* are from the pen of an enthusiast, who is filled 
with faith in the permanent and widening influence of Ameri- 
can political ideas. It would be well if it could be put into the 
hands of all young men, about assuming the full duties of a 
citizen, and comes to us at a suitable time, when there is evi- 
dence of an awakening interest in political affairs among the 
descendants of the founders of our country, some of whom have 


* American Political Ideas, Viewed from the Standpoint of Universal History. 
By JoHN Fiske. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1885. 
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fallen into the shameful error that political life is not only a 
disgraceful employment, but seem to consider it almost a dis- 
grace to be seen at the polls. 

In the lecture ‘‘ Manifest Destiny,” in which the author sums 
up his deductions, he predicts a consummation devoutly to be 
wished of a federated world. If we are to realise, in any con- 
siderably greater degree than we now enjoy, the fruits of fed- 
erated government, it behooves all once more to take hold of 
public affairs, that American ideas be not lost in the flood of 
antagonistic notions brought here by the immense immigration, 
the influence of which the author in his enthusiasm seems to 
have underestimated. 

The Church, conservative as it is in political matters, might 
well urge upon its members the fulfilment of their duty to 
themselves and the State, by devoting a greater portion of their 
time to directing political movements, and warding off the Old 
World errors, while adapting our ideas to the demands of a 
government which has to control a rapidly multiplying popu- 
lation. 

The careful observer cannot fail to see that an impression is 
made on our statesmen and politicians by the immense foreign- 
born element, and to catch their votes are ready to lend too 
ready an ear to demands for legislation which would be wholly 
unneeded as soon as that element had become acquainted with 
the workings of our system. Many instances of such legisla- 
tion could be cited, but prominent among them are the anti- 
Chinese laws passed at the demand of a race which once was 
dreaded almost as much as the despised people of China. And 
senators who would be shocked at the idea of a member of the 
Cobden Club sending money here to influence legislation are 
found contributing to a fund to influence legislation in Eng- 
land. 

The reading of this book will be found to quicken our flag- 
ging patriotism and spur us to renewed assertions of true Amer- 
ican ideas in politics. 


IV. THEOLOGY. 


The theory of evolution, which is getting to be more and 
more definitely applied to all human relations and to all mate- 
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rial, mental, and spiritual phenomena, is exerting a daily in- 
creasing influence, not so much upon the reception of positive 
truths as in the manner of regarding them and their connection 
with each other. This is especially visible in the treatment 
which religious doctrines and conceptions are receiving from 
the pens of philosophic thinkers. The fundamental conception 
of an intelligent Gop, directing and animating the universe, 
which not long since was supposed by many evolutionists to 
have been utterly confuted by the Darwinian theory, is now 
getting to be more and more accepted, as flowing directly and 
necessarily from that same theory rightly apprehended. 

Mr. John Fiske, who has published several books on topics 
kindred to this subject, has recently put forth a volume entitled 
The Idea of God as affected by Modern Knowledge,* originally 
delivered as an address before the Concord School of Philoso- 
phy. In this treatise Mr. Fiske has sought to exhibit an “Om- 
nipresent Energy that is in some way — albeit in a way that 
is quite above our finite comprehension — anthropomorphic, or 
quasi-personal,” “as the legitimate outcome of modern scien- 
tific thought.” The author distinctly takes the ground that the 
true scientific conception of Deity is “no empty formula or 
metaphysical abstraction,” which many seek to substitute for 
the Living Gop. 

The general argument of this book is clear and conclusive, 
and many of the details are forcibly expressed. Yet withal 
there is sometimes a vagueness of statement, which wears the 
appearance of inconsistency with other declarations ; as, where 
the author asserts that “the everlasting source of phenomena 
is none other than the infinite Power that makes for righteous- 
ness,” although he had previously maintained that “the total 
elimination of anthropomorphism from the idea of Gop abolishes 
the idea itself.” The author brings out very clearly the two 
phases of anthropomorphism, as exhibited in Augustine and 
Latin writers generally on the one hand, and Clement of Alex- 
andria, Athanasius, and the rest of the Greek Fathers on the 
other hand. The former conceive Gop to be remote from the 
world, ruling it by fixed physical laws and secondary agencies ; 
the latter represent Gop as imminent in the world, ever abid- 
ing with, and directing, the whole creation animate and inani- 
mate. 


* The Idea of God as affected by Modern Knowledge. By JOHN FisKr. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifilin& Co. 1886. 
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Precise and clear definitions are given to distinguish Athe- 
ism, Pantheism, and Theism, terms whose exact limits are 
rarely observed in controversial writings. The section on 
“Symbolic Conceptions” is also admirable, and lays a good 
foundation upon which to rest a justification of anthropomor- 
phic representations of Gop. 

Our author maintains that the craving for final causes is 
deeply rooted in the human mind, and no theistic doctrine can 
be satisfactory which does not meet this demand. Even the 
Darwinian biology, by exhibiting man as the terminal fact in 
the stupendous process of evolution, really upholds the doctrine 
that “the world was made for man, and that the bringing forth 
in him of those qualities which we call highest and holiest is 
the final cause of creation.” 

Notwithstanding the general excellence of the treatise, there 
are some slips and some hasty assertions in both science and 
religion. The author asserts that the teleological method as 
a means of investigation is “absolutely worthless,” heedless 
of the fact that it was a purely teleological inference that led 
Harvey to the grand discovery of the circulation of the blood. 
Again, he speaks of “the epoch when the air-bladder of early 
amphibians began to do duty as a lung.” This is a plausible 
theory which has been widely accepted ; but Dr. Paul Albrecht 
denies the homology of the lungs and the swim-bladder. They 


are differently situated in respect to the cesophagus. Two 


species of fish possess both swim-bladders and rudimentary 
lungs, with which they inflate themselves ; while a rudimentary 
swim-bladder occurs in some air-breathing animals, as, for in- 
stance, the pig. 

The author’s early training in Orthodox Calvinism seems to 
have incapacitated him from clearly distinguishing between 
theological science and a religious creed. Thus he says, “No 
religious creed that man has ever devised can be made to har- 
monise in all its features with modern knowledge. All such 
creeds are constructed with reference to theories of the uni- 
verse which are now utterly and hopelessly discredited.” No 
true creed, such as the Apostles’ or Nicene, ever has done more 
than assert Gop to be the maker of heaven and earth. No 
theory of “how” or “when” is hinted at. While in the Atha- 
nasian creed there is not even the slightest allusion to the cre- 
ation of the universe. 
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The author also illogically confounds human personality, with 
personality in general, as though this attribute could belong to 
man only. Brutes have a personality different from the human, 
and there is no incongruity in the conception of a Divine per- 
sonality higher than that of man. It may indeed be difficult to 
distinguish the two, but perhaps the idea can be at least par- 
tially realised through that symbolic process which the author 
elucidates in section XII. Personality is itself neither finite 
nor infinite ; but there is one personality of a finite being and 
another personality of an Infinite Being. 

Notwithstanding these defects in some details, the author de- 
serves the thanks of scientists and Christians for the able and 
clear and in general satisfactory manner in which he has han- 
dled his subject. He has clearly brought out the grand con- 
clusion that, “ When from the dawn of life we see all things 
working together toward the evolution of the highest spiritual 
attributes of man, we know that Gop is in the deepest sense a 
moral Being.” 


It is one of the most favorable indications of a growing desire 
on the part of all Christians for a full and well founded reunion, 
that so much attention is at present given to the History of 
Christian Doctrine.* A very able and thorough treatise with 
this title has been written by Prof. Henry C. Shelden of the 
Boston University. Professor Shelden has evidently studied 
the whole range of Christian literature with great care, and es- 
pecially the ancient authors. He has consequently presented 
the public with a book marked by strict impartiality, stating all 
the facts of Christian dogma and practice just as he found them 
recorded, without any coloring from present current theories of 
Church discipline or doctrine. 

The field which the author has traversed is large and he has 
judiciously divided his history into five periods, each a distinctly 
marked epoch in the progress of the Christian Church. The 
first extends from the close of the Apostolic age to the begin- 
ning of the Arian controversy, A. D. 320. Since the Church dur- 
ing this period was on its defence against heathenism and phil- 
osophic heresies, the author names it Zhe Age of Apology. The 
second period extends to the year 726. Being marked by sharp 


* History of Christian Doctrine. By HENRY C. SHELDEN. In two vols. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1836. 
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controversy over Christian doctrine, it is called The Age of 
Polemics. The third period continues to A. D. 1517, the opening 
of the Reformation, and is called 7he Age of Scholasticism; the 
fourth to 1720, during which numerous Protestant sects arose, 
each formulating its own peculiar tenets, while Romanism in its 
turn set forth the specific dogmas of the Tridentine creed to 
this the author gives the name of 7he Age of Confessions. The 
fifth period extends to the present day, marked by the conflict- 
ing claims of reason and revelation, of the natural and the su- 
pernatural. 

Each of these periods has its own peculiar interest, but the 
majority of readers will perhaps be attracted especially by the 
first and last of these periods. 

In the first of these periods we can clearly trace the influence 
of Greek philosophy, especially that of Plato, upon Christian 
literature. Origen even went so far as to adopt the Platonic 
theory of the preéxistence of souls. In general, however, “the 
Catholic Fathers had little inclination to consult heathen philoso- 
phy for the substance of any part of their teaching.” 

In this period the canon, first of the Old, and then of the New 
Testament, was definitely fixed. The Greek Fathers, owing to 
their use of the Septuagint Version, were at first inclined to 
accept all the writings which it embraced ; but as early as A. D. 
170, Melito, Bishop of Sardis, having made inquiries in Palestine, 
gives the list of the Hebrew Canon as we now have it, with the 
omission of the book of Esther. About the same time the 
Canon of Muratori settled the number of the New Testament 
writings. 

On the subject of inspiration there were somewhat conflicting 
views. Even the same author at different times expressed him- 
self in ways difficult to reconcile. In general “the tendency was 
to regard inspiration as extending not merely to the main sub- 
ject-matter but also to the very words employed.” When, how- 
ever, the Montanists adopted the theory that the state of inspi- 
ration consists in an ecstasy in which self-consciousness is 
wholly lost, the doctrine of passive reception connected with 
verbal inspiration fell into disrepute. Origen explicitly opposes 
this view of the Montanists, asserting, on the contrary, that “in- 
spiration cherishes and quickens the natural faculties of the 
agent.” In one place he speaks as though he thought the proph- 
ets, after having received the substance of their revelation, 
were left to clothe them in their own language. 
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As regards the interpretation of the Scriptures, our author 
shows from Irenzeus, Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, and 
others, that the principle of comparing Scripture with Scripture 
was generally observed, notwithstanding the prevalence of al- 
legorical interpretations. At the same time the value of a truly 
Apostolic tradition was duly appreciated. 

In the first period, preceding the great Arian controversy no 
Christian doctrine could be traced with greater interest than 
that expressing the nature and attributes of the Gop-head. The 
early Church taught with great unanimity the personal preéx- 
istence of the Son. Clement of Rome, Irenzeus,and Origen use 
language which plainly assumes that truth. The early Church 
also showed a marked tendency to apply Divine predicates to 
the Son, and to assert His consubstantiality, or unity in essence, 
with the Father ; notwithstanding that some of the early writers 
“admitted into their view of the Son points of subordination 
not allowed by later standards of the Church.” This is exhib- 
ited in two important particulars ; first, in attributing the gen- 
eration of the Son to an act of the Divine will, rather than re- 
garding it a necessity of the Divine nature. To justify this 
point the author cites Justin Martyr, Theophilus, Tatian, Tertul- 
lian, and Novatian. The second particular, flowing from the 
first, consisted in “a qualification of the absolute eternity of the 
personal existence of the Son, the absolute eternity of His es- 
sence being at the same time unquestioned.” It was the per- 
sonality of the Son’s existence that was due to the exercise of 
the Divine will. Hence arose the deduction that this personal- 
ity was subsequent to the existence of Him whose will was ex- 
ercised. For this metaphysical distinction the author can ad- 
duce but little confirmation, and that somewhat dubious. Even 
on the first point the citations from Tatian and Theophilus are 
hardly applicable. 

From the earliest period the Hory Spirit was fully recog- 
nised, not as a Divine influence, but as a personal existence. 
The Rule of Faith, as Origen expresses it, declares: “ The 
Apostles related that the Hoty Sprrit was associated in honor 
and dignity with the Father and the Son.” The Spirit was 
placed third in the order of thought, and likewise in a certain 
subordination to the Son. 

The views of the early writers of the Church in regard to the 
creation, the fall of man, and the redemption, though the de- 
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fective science of the day in some respects necessarily led them 
astray, were singularly free from errors arising from philosophic 
theories. Though in general the six days of the creation were 
taken literally to signify a period of twenty-four hours, from 
one setting of the sun to another, there were not wanting those 
who interpreted them figuratively. The seventh day of rest 
was made by Origen coextensive with the whole period of the 
world’s duration. By the fall of Adam the entire human race 
became tainted with sin, and, because of inheriting the sinful 
nature of their progenitor, actively sinful; but there is no mere 
imputation of sin in its strict sense. 

As regards the work of redemption, the author reviews the 
doctrine of the first three centuries under five heads: 1. CHRIST 
was regarded as the one and the sufficient Mediator between 
Gop and man. 2. The death upon the cross was regarded as 
the crowning feature of the redemptive work. 3. The death 
of Curist was looked upon as a vicarious sacrifice for man. 
4. The work of Curist was regarded as bringing redemption 
negatively, by limiting the power of Satan and his angels. 
5- The work of Curist was regarded as bringing redemption 
positively by the introduction of a Divine life. In support of 
these propositions, authorities are adduced from Clement of 
Rome to Gregory Thaumaturgus. 

It is to be noted that the author, although he exhibits the 
doctrine of the Incarnation as held by the Ante-Nicene fathers, 
does not directly connect it with the work of redemption, and 
apparently fails to appreciate its important and fundamental 
relation to that work. Plain and direct teaching to this effect 
is, however, found abundantly in the earliest writers of the 
Church. S. Ignatius says [Ephesians xix.]: “Gop Himself be- 
ing manifest in the human form for the renewal of eternal life.” 
Irenzeus [Contra Her. III. xvi. 6]: “ Being ignorant that His 
only begotten Word, who is always present with the human 
race, united to and mingled with His own creation, according to 
the Father’s pleasure, and who became flesh, is Himself Jesus 
Curist our Lorp;” and again [III. xviii. 3]: “ Rendering the 
reason of His incarnation, ‘For since by man came death, by 
man came also the resurrection of the dead.’” 

In many points in which the views of the early fathers differ 
from much of the Protestantism of the present day, the author 
has very fairly and fully presented the ancient doctrine. “The 
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fact that remission was closely associated with regeneration in 
the minds of many writers indicates that there was no such de- 
cisive distinction drawn between the terms regeneration and 
justification, as is made in the main by Protestantism.” He 
shows that the primitive idea of the Catholic Church and the 
importance and necessity of being within its fold was especially 
emphasised. Nowhere was a distinction drawn between the 
“visible” and the “invisible Church.” “Episcopacy was re- 
garded as the chief means of expressing and conserving the 
unity of the Church.” “The Roman Bishop, as was clearly 
dictated by the imperial and apostolic associations of Rome, en- 
joyed a certain preéminence in point of honor; but there was 
no general acknowledgment in this period of his possession of a 
constitutional supremacy or rightful governing authority over 
the whole Church.” “Great significance was attached to bap- 
tism. It was looked upon as the completing act in the appro- 
priation of Christianity, — the seal of positive adoption into the 
family of Gop. From at least the middle of the second cen- 
tury, the normal execution of the rite was commonly regarded as 
procuring a full remission of all past sins.”” Transubstantiation 
was not entertained. ‘“ What we have is simply the doctrine of 
a mystical presence in the Eucharist.” “In the development of 
the doctrine of the Eucharist the idea of sacrifice was earlier 
asserted than was the change of substance.” Justin Martyr, 
Irenzeus, and Cyprian are quoted as sustaining the doctrine of 
eucharistic sacrifice. 

Such plain and clear statements of truths, which are to a 
great extent ignored at the present day, and the abundant proof 
that they were generally entertained by Christians of the first 
three centuries, especially when put forth by one whose Protes- 
tantism is above suspicion, cannot fail to have a wide-spread 
influence for good. 

The same careful and thorough examination of Christian doc- 
trine is extended to the other periods into which the author has 
divided his subject. In these there are many interesting points 
to which attention might be drawn, but space will not permit. 
We have room for only a few general remarks on the last 
period. 

Although the fifth period extends over little more than a 
century and a half, it is so prolific in philosophic and controver- 
sial writers, maintaining the most divergent views, that the 
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author can but very briefly notice them. He has succeeded, 
however, in giving a very fair representation of the age. Ration- 
alistic speculations have been rife, but the gross materialism of 
the last generation has been so much modified that it does not 
utterly contradict the existence of spiritual beings. Religious 
controversy, which was very bitter in the preceding age, has as- 
sumed a milder and more charitable form. Discussions are con- 
ducted in a manner that gives hope of at length reaching some 
definite general agreement on doctrines that are really matters 
of “the faith,” and securing the ultimate adoption of some prac- 
tical form of Christian reunion. 


Why we believe the Bible* is an admirable little work, and is 
well adapted to the purpose which its author has designed that 
it should serve. It gives in a compendious form the reasons 
why the Bible is entitled to acceptance as the revelation of 
Gop’s will, and this it does by touching upon points in a wide 
range of themes related to the leading thought. In fact, so com- 
prehensive is its scope that it may fairly be regarded as a trea- 
tise on revealed religion. 

Such manuals are well adapted to defend the Faith, affording 
answers to the sceptic ready to the hand of such as have no time 
to study larger, more pretentious works. The fruits of scholar- 
ship are garnered in accessible and succinct form, and in this 
book are rendered more attractive by the originality of method 
which characterises the author’s treatment of the subject. 

Under the attractive title of Four Centuries of Silence,t de- 
scriptive of the period which bridged the time between the Tes- 
taments, during which revelation ceased, Professor Redford has 
essayed to set forth the condition of the Jewish Church and its 
surroundings in that transitional eventful epoch of its history. 
The subject-matter is of interest and importance as throwing 
light upon the providential preparation for the coming CurisT. 
The treatment is in form rathera series of monographs of vary- 
ing length and value thana consecutive discussion of the points 
involved. The author makes no claim to have thrown new 
light independently upon the questions treated, but it may fairly 

* Why we believe the Bible ; an Hour’s Reading for Busy People. By J. P. T. 
INGRAHAM, S. T. D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1886. 
t Four Centuries of Silence ; or, From Malachi to Christ. By the Rev. R. A. REb- 


FORD, M. A., LL. B., Professor of Systematic Theology and Apologetics, New 
College, London, etc. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co. 1885. 
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be conceded that he has brought together in brief compass 
many facts upon which modern Christian scholarship may be 
supposed to be in general agreed. 


V. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Church Building* is the title of a small book, but one of 
great excellence. Like the author, we “do not know of one 
which offers to fill the place for which this is intended,” and we 
may add that we do not know how it could have been done bet- 
ter. After a brief introduction there are chapters on the Archi- 
tect, Site, Design and Plan, Estimates and Contractors. Then 
follow chapters on the building itself, from foundation to roof, 
after which the author treats of interior arrangement and dec- 
oration, heating, lighting, and ventilation. Throughout the 
book the suggestions are simple and practical, made in the 
plainest language, and accompanied by frequent references to 
good or bad features of existing churches. There are ten illus- 
trations, one of which [page 49] is specially interesting, as 
showing what an excellent church can be built of wood, if that 
material is simply and honestly used. 

It is not easy particularly to commend anything where all is 
so good; but inasmuch as in building, as in other things, it is 
better to begin right than to trust to alteration afterwards, the 
first half-dozen chapters of this book will be perhaps the most 
useful. There is, however, a good chapter on the alteration of 
churches, and the concluding chapter on “ The Church’s Way” 
is an admirable summing up of the whole. This book can 
hardly fail to be of great benefit to clergymen, vestrymen, and 
building committees, and it is well worth careful reading by all 
churchmen, especially young persons, as it contains, in small 
compass, and free from the trammels of technical language, a 
great deal of information. 


* Church Building. By FRAncIs J. PARKER. Boston: Cupples, Upham & Co. 
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The Continuity of Christian Thought. 


A STUDY OF MODERN THEOLOGY IN THE LIGHT OF HISTORY. 


By the Rev. A. V. G. ALLEN, Professor in the Episcopal Theological 
School, Cambridge. The Bohlen Lectures for 1883. 12mo, gilt top, 
$2.00. 


The best solvent of error is history, and we commend to all our readers the most 
careful study of a book, the like of which is not to be found elsewhere, so far as we 
know, in the literature of our own Church: “ The Continuity of Christian Thought.” — 
American Literary Churchman (Baltimore). 

As a work in the philosophical interpretation of history, there has been nothing su- 
perior to it done in this country. It shows a mastery of the subject in all its relations 
that is admirable. More than all the other works yet published on the subject, it will 
serve to define what is the new movement in theology and whither it tends. For the 
first time the subject has been dealt with in that thorough manner which shows a true 
comprehension of it in all its bearings. — Zhe Critic (New York). 


A singularly noble book. — Christian Union (New York). 
** For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 


4 PARK STREET, BOSTON; 11 EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
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THE LAW OF THE CHURCH 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Tue edition of ONE THOUSAND copies of the work on 
Tue Ricuts AND Duties or Recrors, CHuRCH WARDENS, AND 
VESTRYMEN IN THE AMERICAN CuuRCH (by the Rev. Henry 
Mason Baum, Philadelphia: 1879, 345 pages, $1.50) is now ex- 
hausted, and there is an increasing demand for it. The Author | 
has therefore decided to prepare a much larger and more com- || 
prehensive work under the title “ The Law of the Church in the 
United States.” It will contain about 600 pages of the size of 
the CuurcH Review, and will be published immediately after 
the meeting of the General Convention in October. It will em- 
brace 

(a.) All the subjects treated in the former work. 

(6.) A Historical and Critical Commentary on the Constitution 
and Canons of the Church, in which will be given the opinions 
of some of the most distinguished Jurists and Canonists of the 
Church. 

(c.) Every subject on which Churchmen should be informed 
in regard to the Law of the Church will be fully treated, and 
reference made to the decisions of American Civil and Ecclesi- 
astical Courts. 

(@.) An Appendix of Forms. 

(e.) A full Index. | 

Such a work has long been needed, and the experience the 7 
Author had in preparing the Rights and Duties, etc. as wellas |) 
the questions that have since come under his observation and | 
the advantage he has had as Editor of the CuurcH Review to 
obtain information, has fitted him for the preparation of this 
volume. 

It will be sold only by subscription. Price $4; law sheep, $5. 

Tue Caurcu Review Association, P. O. Box 1839, New York, 
N. Y., is the General Agent for the sale of the work, to whom all 


communications should be addressed. 
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SOCIETY FOR THE 
INCREASE OF THE MINISTRY. 





Rt. Rev. JOHN WILLIAMS, D.D., LL. D., President. 
Rev. ELISHA WHITTLESEY, Corresponding Secretary, 
OFFICE, 37 SPRING ST., HARTFORD, CONN. 





MERITS. 


Scope. — Strictly Educational work. The cost of thorough education 
puts its advantages beyond the means of many earnest and valuable Can- 
didates. The Society meets the needs of such by limited grants, which 
make it possible to continue their preparation from year to year till 
completed. 

PREFERENCE. — Capability before numbers in the ministry: Ist, by 
the utmost caution in adopting scholars; 2d, by renewals, if needed, 
through the College and Seminary course. In short, the aim is o/d- 
fashioned education for the mintstry. 

Aips THE MEN DIRECTLY. — There are two modes of this service, — 
contributions to the funds of Theological Schools for current expenses ; 
and grants to scholars. The former is only partial in its reach. It leaves 
out the College training, which is the primary necessity. It does not ease 
the student in respect of his personal, living, and school expenses. It 
does not admit of discrimination, in the application of gifts, between 
strong and weak, worthy and unfit men. On the contrary, the Society’s 
grants are in the form of annual scholarships, to which individuals are ap- 
pointed on personal acquaintance or approved testimonials. 

APPLICATION OF Funps. — The Society is general in its operations. 
From the beginning it has had an eye to the wants of the whole Church. 
Provision in Dioceses for only their own candidates disregards the larger 
needs of weak Dioceses, and the still more helpless missionary jurisdic- 
tions, and is notoriously selfish and suicidal. Large and generous pur- 
poses are only reliable in the Body of Curist. 


Caruocicity. — The Society ignores, in its administration, differences 
of opinion and Churchmanship; assumes that its scholars are learners, 
preparing to judge for themselves, and that a “right judgment in all 
things” is the product of trained faculties and careful study, animated 
by sincere loyalty to Curist and his Church. 
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a THE NEW LIFE POLICY 
. THE TRAVELERS 


4 | OF HARTFORD. 





FTER months of careful deliberation, the management of THE TRAVELERS has 
evolved a new form of life policy, which, issued with the beginning of the new 
year, cannot fail to mark also a new era in the history of the company. It is so sim 
ple, so direct, so straight-forward, that the most rabid anti-insurance fanatic will not be 
able to saddle it with any of the bugaboos so dear to the hearts of that class of object- 
ors. Everything is clear, definite, and comprehensible by the most ordinary intelli- 
gence. There are absolutely no conditions on the face of the contract, except that the 
premiums shall be paid, and the following most liberal non-forfeiture provision looks 
out for those who for some reason or other are not able to comply with that elementary 
requirement : — 

“In case of default in payment of any premium after the third, this policy will re- 
main in force for the term specified in the table of ‘ paid-up term insurance’ indorsed 
hereon. Provided, however, that in case of the death of the insured within thre 
years from the date of such default, the unpaid premiums with interest shall be cd 
ducted from the amount insured; or in lieu of such term insurance, a paid-up policy) 
will be granted for.the amount specified in the table of ‘ paid-up policy values’ indorsed 
hereon, provided this policy is legally surrendered therefor at the Home Office within 
three months from date of lapse.” 

After the policy has been in force two years, the holder thereof is free to travel 
whither he listeth. Cash surrender values, payable every fifth year, are indorsed on the 
contract, which is given entire to the policy-holder, together with a copy of his appli- 
cation. All the other values regarding paid-up and term insurance are indorsed as 
well, thus obviating the tedious old-time practice of referring the policy-holder to the 
statute books, or burdening him with a mathematical calculation often as far removed 
from his inclination as from his capacity. His rights are distinctly and completely de- 
fined on the face of his policy; and there is no other life-indemnity contract on the 
market of which the same can be said in equal measure. Add to all these desirabl: 
features the fact that THE TRAvELERs charges the lowest cash premium rates, and i! 
will be easily conceived that nothing is wanting to make this instrument especially at 
tractive to the insuring: public, and a boon to the agents fortunate enough to be in- 
trusted with its* negotiation. They have in fact a policy to sell, the absolute security 
of which is beyond a doubt, at rates which must make the more pretentious assess- 
ment concern hide its diminished head. 

No successful life company can show as large assets in proportion to its liabilities as 
Tue. TRAVELERS; the origin.i] accident company of America and the largest in the 
world, which is paying out $4,000 per day for losses by death and disabling injuries, 

‘and promptly settles all claims on receipt of satisfactory proofs. Reinforced by suc! 
atecord and such practices, the new policy of THE TRAVELERS bids fair to augment 
the already flourishing business of the company to a degree not easily foretold. — 
Boston Standard. 








